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Wilson’s Character 


HE story about Secretary Lane’s surprise | 


at being visited in his office by President 
Wilson, told by Mrs. Willsie in her article this 
week, is one of those anecdotes that enter into 
history, and equally significant is what he says 
about the sadness of his life. ‘The country knows 
Woodrow Wilson, so far, much better as a 
combination of qualities—intelligence, efficiency, 
courage—than it does asa human entity. Before 
he has finished his term, however, his per- 
sonality, and the distinct outlines of his char- 
acter, will have sunk info the public imagination 
as thoroughly as his fitness for the job. 


Morals and Dancing 
ADAME PAVLOVA, in her article in this 


issue, says that she is interested in the 
new dances, not from the moral but from the 


esthetic point of view. From the moral point of 


view, however, there is one point that we think | 


Is There a Limit? 


ORE than 100,000 pounds of meat and 
eggs were condemned in Philadelphia re- 
cently by the State Dairy and Food Commission, 


and warrants were issued for the arrest of the 


dealers. The reason for this punishment was 
that the goods had been in cold storage since 1906 
and had become unfit. Forty thousand pounds 
of game were also called unfit, although they have 
been in storage only two years. Pennsylvania 


has a statute, which went into effect only last 


month, providing for a penalty of $500, or im- 
prisonment, or both, for storing beef more than 
four months; pork, sheep, and lamb, six months; 
veal, three months; butter and fish, nine months; 
fowls (drawn), five months; undrawn, ten 
months. This is all very well, but ought there 
not to be a statute of limitations? The principle 
of the statute of limitations, well recognized, es- 
pecially in saving criminals from probable penal 


_ punishment, is that if you did a thing long enough 


ought to be made about them. Active exercise — 
_ piece of land long enough without any right to it, 
you thereby acquire a right. Would it not be 


is steadying and makes for normality of feeling, 
whereas keeping quiet and taking in sensuous 


_ impressions makes in the opposite direction. For 


that reason, thoroughly recognized by science, the 


most exaggerated turkey trot, if danced in places © 


where no liquor is served, is much less of a sex 


_ stimulant than the ordinary musical comedy. 


The Highest Virtue 


E asked a friend once what he looked upon | 


as the highest of the virtues, and he re- 

plied: ‘“‘Cheerfulness.”” Doubtless he would 

have agreed with the point of view hinted by 
George Sand when she said: | 

“Who knows whether, in a new moral code, a 


_ new religious catechism; satiety and sorrow will 


not be branded as vices, and love, hope, and 


admiration rewarded as virtues?” 


We believe George Sgnd is right. The police 


_ idea of vice and virtue ‘will tend to go into the 


background; the conception of all those things 
which enhance life as being virtues and all those 
things which depress and limit it as being vices 
will increase. More and more we will exalt 
growth, freedom, joy, less and less will we 
extol sacrifice. 

Some old subscribers have scolded us for saying 
that the Puritan point of view is no longer ade- 
quate to meet the demands of our civilization. 
That statement, however, represents our point of 
view, and will have to stand. Moreover we 
shall make a few mare remarks upon the sub- 
ject next week. 


by Goethe. 


ago you are not punished for it. In real estate, 
a similar principle is that if you occupy a certain 


reasonable, therefore, to provide that if food has 
been in storage, say, twenty years, the statute of 
limitations should run and it would be perfectly 
legal to sell it? 


Goethe on Our Canal 


HE Canal opens next month. Perhaps 
the first interesting remarks about it were 
Eckermann’s first reference to 
canal-building is to the union of the Rhine with 
the Danube—a project of Eugene Napoleon, 


Duke of Leuchtenberg, that was to be realized 


in the nineteenth century. “Charlemagne had 
the same plan,” said’ Goethe, “and even began 
thé work, but it soon came to a standstill. The 
sand would not hold; the banks were always 
falling in on both sides.” | 

This was Goethe’s table-talk in 1824. Threa 
years later he was discussing Humboldt’s project 
for a canal piercing Panama. It would be éven 
better if use could be made “of some streams 
which flow into the Gulf of Mexico.” Listen to 
the enthusiastic poet: ‘ 


I should wonder if the United States were to let an oppor- 
tunity escape of getting such a work into their own hands. 
It may be foreseen that this young State, with its decided 
predilection to the west, will, in thirty or forty years, have 
occupied and peopled the large tract of land beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. It may, furthermore, be foreseen that 


along the whole coast of the Pacific Ocean, where nature has 
already formed the most capacious and secure harbors, im- 
portant commercial towns will gradually arise, for the 
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furtherance of a great intercourse between China and the 
East Indies and tlie United States, In such a case, it would 
not only be desirable, but almost necessary, that a more 
rapid communication should be maintained between the 
eastern and western shores of North America, both by 
merchant-ships and men-of-war, than has hitherto been pos- 
sible with the tedious, disagreeable, and expensive voyage 
round Cape Horn. 


We read Goethe a great deal and always find 
something new. Perhaps he prophesied, in some 


- eonversation that we have overlooked, the estab- 


lishment of a Chinese republic in the twentieth 
century. 


Eikonography 


PPLETON’S JOURNAL for January 7, 
1871, states that: 


ten times more than all the little woods animals 
can eat; the ground in the orchard specked with 
apples so plentifully that all the great arteries 
of commerce can not carry them uncongested 
to market; the fields thick with shocks of corn, 
and yellow pumpkins between; all the face of 
the earth covered with food, and “material for 
clothes in such rich abundance that much of it 
goes to waste. And yet Nature knows that 


because of choking competition of the woods, | 
and the battle with floods and pests, she must | 


scatter a hundred acorns to every one that she 


gets to grow in the little bare glade that needs 


A favorite figure of one of the Chinese gods of gambling is — 
a tiger standing on his hind feet, and grasping a large cash | 


in his mouth or his paws. .. . The title of the beast, His 
EXcELLENCY, THE GraspinG Casu TiGeEr, is frequently 
written on a piece of paper and placed in the gambling- 
rooms. 


What do you know about that? 

To-day the Tiger, to be sure, has no such 
resounding name as the Chinese give him, but he 
at least deserves to be called His Exce.iency, 
Mr. Mourpny’s Grasping And the 
beast is still a favorite with the gamblers. 


Penrose 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his conduct of the 


Mexican crisis, has acted only for his coun- 


_try’s welfare and for. the welfare of Mexico. 


So have most members of Congress. There 
are a few exceptions. It is easy to understand 
Senator Penrose’s solemn declarations of our 
duty to protect American lives in Chihuahua. 
If only our interference could be _ brought 
about, the Administration’s tariff and banking 
programs would be indefinitely postponed. Re- 
publicans of the Penrose kidney have worked 
for this end, just as certain politicians interested 
in perpetuating slavery secured our jingo Mexi- 
can War in 1846. One would expect a Senator 
serving what is likely to prove his last term, to 
be bent on bettering his unpopular record, rather 
than on playing peanut politics as of old, but 


covering. And because of the hard choking 
competition among men, she must lavish food and 
covering with reckless extravagance, that the little 
ones and the weak ones may get a few crumbs. 


The Call of Indian Summer 


HE call to the country is never so strong as 
in autumn. Custom and commerce and 
society have ‘conspired to call men back to the 


| city just when the heat has passed, and the mel- 
_ lowing air and the coloring world is most alluring 


fires and sleep under the starlit skies. 


Boies Penrose is a Bourbon to the bottom of | 


his heart. 


Americanized 


the Filipinos are ready for political 
freedom might be reasoned in reading this 
newspaper item about Franklin Dalat, the eleven- 
year-old son of an Igorrote head-hunter: 


“What do you call the umpire?” 

“Tell him,”” Mr. Sibley prompted, when the youngster 
hesitated. 

“Thief, sometimes, but mostly robber.” the boy as- 
swered. 


Nature’s Extravagances 


HERE is something stirring in the whole- 
some extravagances of nature as seen in the 
autumn time. The hillsides strewn with nuts, 


in the country. When the haze hangs over the 
hills, and leaves are green and gold and scarlet, 
and soft sunlight of Indian summer fills the world, 
then the west wind stirs in man the half extinct 
memory of his hunting ancestors and he longs 
to strike the trail for the unknown woods. Then 
it is his primal instincts prompt him to build wood 
But, alas! 
stern necessity or feverish nights of winter gaiety 
call most men back to the nervous grind of the 
world,as it is. But only if we could strike the 
long trail and answer the call of Indian summer, 
what wonderful high adventure, what _keen de- 


light, and restful health we might find over the rim | 


yonder—from whence the west wind comes. 


Mexico 


NE of the current ideas of the time, taken 

for granted by most people, is that a man 
has a right to go into a half civilized country 
in order to make money by speculative invest- 
ments, and then, if political conditions in that 
country interfere with his money-making, he has 
the right to involve his own nation in war to 
protect his so-called interests, thus forcing his 
countrymen to interrupt their useful activities, 
and spend their money and their blood, and 
brutalize their civilization, for the sake of looking 
after his dividends. This is not President Wil- 
son's view. His conduct of the Mexican situa- 
tion has been remarkable for patience, and for 
a firm but tactful adherence to those general 
principles by which his whole life and thought 


_are guided. | As he has stated publicly, he wishes 


. “So you know baseball?” one questioner asked. | 


to act “not in the interest of any person or body 


of persons who may have personal or property 


claims in Mexico.” Those foreign newspapers 
which have been calling his policy in Mexico 
amateurish may imagine that their own conduct 


of Balkan affairs and other complications in 


Europe and Asia is professional; but they will 
have hard work to convince enlightened Ameri- 
cans that professionalism of that sort is superior 
to amateurishness of the kind that President 
Wilson is exhibiting. 


— 
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A Second Thought 


HEY were attending the closing exercises~of- 
a school where they met for the first time. 

She: Does it not seem queer to be visiting a 
place where you are known merely as the mother 
of John or the father of Betty? 

He: Not queer at all, I like it. 

She: Well, come to think of it, so do L. 

‘Probably no one thing, outside of health, adds 
more to happiness than development in the direc- 
tion of getting rid of the excesses of our own per- 
sonality. People look back over their youthsand 
talk about it as if it were the happiest period. 
As a fact, it usually is not. Usually, the young 
person is thinking about himself a large part of 
the time and taking an inflamed view of the lim- 
‘tations of life. If, later on, we retain our activi- 
ties, and at the same time find our interests less 
centered in our own ego, we have entered a much 
happier period. 

The ideal lies in thé abili€y, as George San- 
tayana puts it, to live 


“Our lives withdut remorse, as if 
not ours, 
And others’ livés with love, as if 


our own.” } 


A Poet of Labor 


INCE the day. of Robert Burns there have 
been few genuine poets of the plow and pick. 
More than one yokel has essayed to write verse 
that smacks of the soil—but who reads them? 
Who reads Robert Bloomfield? To-day, how- 
ever, we have John Masefield, and now we have 
made the acquaintance of one Patrick MacGill, 
who is his own publisher for “Songs of a Navvy.”’ 
There is a rather surprising talent in these verses, 
though the best of them suggest nothing more 
strongly than the influence of Rudyard Kipling: 


Down on creation’s muck-pile where the sinful swelter and 
sweat, 

Where the scum of the earth foregather, rough and untu- 
tored yet, 

Where they swear in the six-foot spaces, or toil in the bar- 
row squad, 

The men of unshaven faces, the ranks of the very bad, 

Where the brute is more than the human, the muscle more 
than the mind, 

Where their gods are the bop voiced gaffers, rugged, un- 
couth, unkind, 

Where the rough of the ail are roosting, where the failed 
and the fallen be, | 


_ There have we met, the ditchway, there have I plighted 


with thee 
The wage-slave troth of our union, and found thee true to 
my trust. 


But you're foul to the haughty woman, bediamon'd slave 
of lust, 

Who bows to a seignior’s sabre, tinged with a coward’s rust, 

Foul to the aping dandy with the glittering finger rings, 

You who have helped to fashion the charnel vault of the 
kings! 

~—Ah! the lady fair is disdainful and loathingly looks askew, 

And the collared ass of the circle gazes in scorn at you, 

But some day you'll scatter the clay on grinning lady and 
lord, 

For yours is the cynical triumph over the sceptre and sword! 


Emperors pass in an hour, empires pass in a day, 
But you of the line and muck-pile open the grave alway. 


Such is the “Song of the Shovel,” that one of 
MacGil’s admirers praises as superior to Hood’s 


welfare. 
Bible! how true it is that he who would save his 


“Song of the Shirt.””. The comparison is unneces- 
sary, but the ditch-digger is better at writing 
verse than Hood ever was at opening ditches. 


Dogs, Old and Young 


UPPIES frolic. They enjoy; they 

their tails; they confide. The world loves 
a lover, and everybody loves puppies because 
they trust and welcome everybody. The old 
dog looks askance. He lies on his mat and 
growls. So forbidding is he that younger dogs 
decline to fight with him, notwithstanding his 
lack of teeth-—not out of respect do they de- 
cline, but awed by his expression. And how 
about the, animal that stands on his hind legs and 
rules the world? Ah, friends, it is an art to grow 
old genially, a difficult art, and most important. 
You may seem reasonable and even sunny to 
yourself, but do the young think you so? That is 
the test, and the best way to meet it is to have 
interests not too closely connected with your own 
How much wisdom is there in the 


life shall lose it. Old Buster, well intentioned but 
sleepy and morose, is lying there on his rug by the 
fire, as we write these words, and he has set us 
looking into the future, and thinking how hard life 
is, how lovely it may be, how fascinating it nearly 


always can be to the generous and open mind. 


Death 


HAT is the most interesting statement that 
has ever been made about the great fact 
of death? Shakespeare has made many of the 
most splendid ones, as in the description of the 
horrors of lying in the earth in “‘Cymbeline ”’ 
and the speech when Macbeth hears that his wife 
is dead. He was the typical skeptic. Death was 
the end and life was nothing, and that was all 
there was to it. 
Often in smaller poets there are interesting 
side-lights of feeling, as in Landor: 


Death stands above me, whispering low 
I know not what into my ear: 

Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear. 


It is seldom that death is praised with cheer- 
fulness. Vaughan, a truly religious poet, Says: 


Dear, beauteous Death, a jewel of the dust!¥ 
Shining nowhere but in the dark. ) 


It may be doubted whether anything nobler 
on the subject has been written than these words 
of Sir Walter Raleigh: 


O eloquent, just, and mightie Death! whom none could 
advise, thou hast perswaded; what none hath dared, thou 
hast done; and whom all the world hath flatte red, thou 
only hast cast out of the world and despised. Thou hast 
drawne together all the. farre stretched greatnesse, all the 
pride, crueltie, and ambition of man, and covered it all over 
with these two narrow words, Hic jacet! 


Perhaps of such a universal fact as death we 
should not expect anything to be said that ha: the 
interest of unusualness. It is so simple, so familiar, 
that human genius can do little except express 
the prevailing mood toward it. Possibly other 
readers know something to equal Shakespeare’s 
words in adequacy, but we do not. 
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Mr. Lane and the Public Domain 


IV. A Renaissance in W. ashington 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


HERE is a renaissance in Washington. It has to 
do with a number of things, but mostly it touches 
the rebirth of simplicity. . 
One spring morning, Mr. Lane’s office attendant 
opened the door softly and bowed profoundly. 
“The President, Mr. Secretary!’ she said. 
“President of what?” inquired Mr. Lane casually. 
“The President of the United States of America, sir!” 
replied the attendant, and he swung the door wide for 
Mr. Wilson. 
It was the first time that a President had been known 
to visit the Department of the Interior! 
Washington does not approve of informality like this. 
Washington prefers form and functions. It likes bowing 
and scraping and pulling of the forelock. 


(NE evening, a very hot one in July, Mr. Houston, 

the Secretary of Agriculture, might have been seen 
on the Raleigh Roof Garden in Washington. He was 
dining with some friends, in a quiet, contented sort of 
a way, quite a human way, in fact. 

A man belonging to the species known in Washington 
as Government Employee—that is, his salary is less than 
$3,000 a year—eyed Secretary Houston with a mixture 
of awe and disgust. 

“Isn’t that awful!” he groaned. “You could tell that 
he belongs to Bryan's party! How can an official of the 
Cabinet expect to keep his influence and dignity, when 
he léts the public see him eat and walk?” 

“And yet, the President,” said Mr. Lane wearily, 
as if the comment were old, when told of this incident, 
‘“*is pleased when he hears just that sort of thing about 
the members of the Cabinet. How can the New Free- 
dom come, unless it brings with it entire simplicity?” 

It is Washington’s function to doubt and smile sardon- 
ically at informality. Washington mistakes simplicity 
for lack of dignity. It does not see that this informality 
springs from the bigness that dares to be itself under all 
conditions. Life is very short, and there is much work 
to be done. The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
are great time-wasters. And they deprive a man of all 
his human sympathy and of-his individualism, two es- 
sentials of bigness, 

“IT know Lane’s kind,” said a lank individual, sitting 
on the steps of the Congressional Library. “He’s a 
trimmer—that’s what he is. Look at the appointments 
he’s making. He’s playing politics.” 

“Is it something bad to be a trimmer?” asked ‘the 
stout woman. “ What’s it like?” 

“Tt’s making appointments that'll make votes for 
vou,” replied the man. “It’s playing to the common 
people. I saw him smoking a cigar on the front end of a 
street car the other night. Man in his position has got 
no business to do that. It’s never done here in Wash- 
ington. Playing to the common people!” 

The woman, who had a Western accent, looked puz- 
zled. “But Washington’s in America! What difference 
does it make what he rides in, as long as he gets where he 
is going?”’ she asked. 

“When you've lived here as long as I have, 
Eliza,”’ answered: the man, “you'll know that a Cabi- 
net officer is next to the President. He’s got to keep 
his dignity.” 


(THE abashed layman recalled an incident that had 

occurred in Mr.. Lane’s office that same morning. 
Mr. Meyers had piled the Secretary’s desk high with a 
mass of documents. He explained each document to 
Mr. Lane. Sometimes the Secretary signed silently: 


sometimes he hesitated. | 
“T wish had time to go over these more thoroughly,” 
he said. “But how am I to manage? 
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We are a year 


behind, and I am working fourteen hours a day. I have 
to rely on the men below me. You can see what a fright- 
ful thing it is if I can not trust them. If the system 
could only be arranged so that decisions not only of 
high financial magnitude but relating also to the actual 
economic life of so many thousands of people did not 
have to be made so hurriedly! What is this one, Mr. 
Meyers?” 

“It’s that Indian Office appointment,” replied Mr. 
Meyers, who has a remarkable memory. “It doesn’t 
carry much salary, but a lot of responsibility.” 

“I remember,” said Mr. Lane. “Lay it one side. [| 
want to go over that again. I shall be criticized, no 
matter what appointment I make there. What is this 
one?”’ 

“Jim Smith has slipped up again, and I guess he'll 
have to go this time. Last year, when he went on a 
spree, they made him put in his resignation, and told 
him that when he went on another the resignation would 
take effect. You sign here.” 

The Secretary sighed. “He’s an efficient man, too. 
It’s too bad.” 

“He's extremely efficient,” said Mr. Meyers tenta- 
tively, “and getting to the age where it will be hard to 
find work; and he has a wife and three children.” 

Mr. Lane picked up his pen, laid it down, lit a fresh 
cigar, and said: “Give him six months more.” 

Mr. Meyers smiled a little and slid another document 
under the Secretary’s hand. 

Great puffs of heat and dust came in through the open 
window, and the abashed layman remarked on the fact. 

“Hush!” said the Secretary. “A Cabinet officer is 
not supposed to feel the heat. Last night I thought I'd 
like to get cooled off, and I rode up home on a street car. 
A government man caught me at it, and remonstrated 
all the way up. It seems that one must subscribe to 
the caste system here in Washington, or be accused of 
playing politics. I’m a Westerner, you know. I came 
into politics a poor man, and I’m just as poor now. I 
am an anomaly, for I like my job and am satisfied with its 
interest and breadth. But I don’t expect the average 
person to believe it. Do you recall the attitude that 
most of the Water Users in the Reclamation hearing took 
toward Mr. Newell and Mr. Hill? They took it for 
granted that they were inefficient and dishonest. Only 
the profoundest sense of public duty can keep an honor- 
able man on the job, under that sort of heckling.”’ 


[t takes a deal of courage to be one’s self in Washing- 
ton—to go into an office that has acaste system of which 
an army need not be ashamed, and do the simple, ordinary 
thing, just because it happens to be the short cut to 
quick results. A man with a position of the vast respon- 
sibility of Mr. Lane’s must have men who understand 
him and men whom he can trust close to him. The first 
noon of the abashed layman’s visit to Mr. Lane, the 
Secretary rang the bell, and an attendant appeared. 

“My compliments to Dr. Miller, and ask him to take 
lunch with me.” ‘The Secretary lighted a fresh cigar’ 
and signed half a dozen documents before the attendant 
returned and said, with a bow: 

“Dr. Miller’s compliments, sir, and he will be de- 
lighted.” 

“All right!” replied Mr. Lane, pulling a bill out of his 
pocket. “Ask Dr. Miller what he wants, and get some 
fresh cigars.” 

“Who,” asked the abashed layman in the corner, “is 
Dr. Miller?” 

“His official title,” answered the Secretary, “is Assist- 
ant to the Secretary. He is this kind of man. He held 
an important chair in the University of California. He 
has a wide knowledge of business and business men. He 
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‘; an old friend of mine. I wrote him and told him that 
I needed him, that all he could have was a quarter of the 
salary that he was getting, but that this department 
needed him. And he came.” 

The colored man came into the room and cleared off a 
side of one of the desks. He put down three pieces of 
blotting paper, covered them with three towels, and on 
each set a bowl andaspoon. In the middle of the desk he 
placed a pitcher of milk and a pile of shredded wheat 
biscuit. A tall blond man with a clear-cut face appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Luncheon is served, Mr. Secretary,” said the attend- 
ant: and Mr. Lane, Dr. Miiler, and the abashed layman 
fell to. 

“I’m going to try out the automobile idea to take the 
place of some of the stages in the National Park, this 
summer,” said Dr. Miller. “I must get an efficient 
man or two.” 

“Well,” said the Secretary, “that’s a good idea, but it 
will have its difficulties.” 

Dr. Miller nodded. “I believe that my stock is going 
up in Washington,” he said to the abashed layman. 
“T’ve been seen going in and out of this building several 
times with the Secretary of the Interior. You know the 
story they tell of Baron Rothschild. He refused a man a 
loan, but added: ‘I will help vou out. I will be seen 
walking one block on the street with you!’”’ 

The Secretary laughed heartily. “This is indeed 
‘New Freedom’ to a Westerner!” he said. 

“Dr. Miller, do you, too, believe this to be the last 
stand of individualism in American politics?” the 
abashed layman asked. 

The big professor nodded. “If we fail,” he said, “I shall 
be bankrupt so far as my economic ideals are concerned.” 

The layman thought this over for some time. They 
are tragic phrases. Whether or not they become true 
phrases depends on how nearly, in the next four years, 
America comes to understand the ideals of the Adminis- 
tration and the interpretation the Administration puts 
on certain very old and underworked ideas. 


HERE is nothing new or revolutionary about the 
ideas. It is their renaissance in Washington that is 
remarkable. The principle of individualism is as old as 
government. It proposes the non-interference of the 
state in the affairs of the individual. It is the doctrine 
of “Let ’em go it.” It is the doctrine of utterly free 
competition. Washington calls Mr. Lane an individual- 
ist. It is extremely interesting to sit in Mr. Lane’s office 
and try to correlate the things Mr. Lane says with the 
things that Washington says. If the Secretary is an 
individualist, he is of a modified variety, with a new 
vocabulary and a large social conscience. 

“So great has. been our physical: endowment in 
America,” he said, “that until the most recent years we 
have been indifferent to the share that each received of 
the wealth produced. We could then accept cheerfully 
the coldest and most logical of economic series. But now 
men are wondering as to the future. There may be much 
of envy and more of malice in current thought; but 
underneath it all is the feeling that if a nation is to have 
a full life it must devise methods by which its citizens will 
be insured against monopoly of opportunity. This is the 
meaning of many policies, the full philosophy of which is 
not fully grasped—the regulation of railroads and other 
public-service corporations, the conservation of natural 
resources, the leasing of public lands and water-powers, 
the control of great combinations of wealth. How these 


‘movements will express themselves eventually, none can 


foretell; but in the process there will be some who will 
dogmatically contend that “ Whatever is, is right,” and 
others who will march under the red flag of revenge and 
exploitation. And in that day we must look for men to 
meet the false cry of both sides—‘ gentlemen unafraid,’ 
who will neither be the money-hited butlers of the rich 
nor power-loving panderers to the poor.” 
_ Anew sort of individualism, this: the fine growth of an 
industrial idealism. 

“The prime achievement of our time,” Mr. Lane 


, went on, “has been the assertion by the whole people of 


their supreme authority. Underneath all else, whether 
it be the consideration of conservation policies pure- 
food laws, ballot reform, or railway regulation, there is 
evident the determination by the people that this govern- 
ment shall be their government, that its policies shall | 
their policies, and that there shall be no one group, class, 
or interest whose will shall be permitted to override the 
sober judgment of the people, and their own estimate 
as to what is most beneficial to the community, 

“Mr. Sydney Brooks, perhaps the greatest of present 
writers on economics, thinks that Europe would not have 
taken to government ownership if the plan of regulating 
by commission as we have it in America had been earlier 


discovered. It must be remembered by those who advo™ . 


cate government operation that they do not ‘by this 
means escape governmental regulations. The control of 
rates must rest somewhere, and those rates can not be 
fixed by some merely mechanical rule. Under govern- 
ment ownership, as under private ownership, there must 
be rate regulation; personal judgment must have its 
play, as well as economic law. . 

“American civilization,” concluded Mr. Lane, “is new 
in the sense that it is the blend of many, and yet itis as old 
as the Egyptians. Surely the real tradition of such a 
people is not any one way of doing a certain thing; not 
even any one fixed phrase, expressive of @ general philoso- 
phy, unless it comes from the universal heart of this 
strange, new people. . . . Is there any other tradition 
so sacred as this—so much a part of ourselves as the 
hatred of injustice?” 

Many people have thought Mr. Wilson unwise in 
bringing men untried in Administrative work into his 
Cabinet. This does not seem so to one who watches 
the cumbersome workings of our great bureatis. The 
great hope of the New Freedom lies in the unsophisticated 
eyes these men can turn on the machinery of government. 
They are not blinded by habit, made narrow by routine. 
If they are able to trust their subordinates, who know the 
details of the business at hand, the combination of “new 
head and old hands”’ is a good one. 

Washington has its own reasons for being cynical. 
For many years it has watched the “captains and the 
kings depart.’’ And yet, the new régime is there, and, 
because its tenets are so simple and so human, 6ne may 
hope that it is there to stay for some time. A man who 
takes office under the New Freedom does not find his 
compensation in the thing seen by the eye. Greatness 
is not always its own reward. One gets a little tightening 
of the throat from the hint of sacrifice in President Wil- 
son’s remark to a friend the other day. 

“It’s a lonely life,” said the President wistfully—‘a 
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lonely, lonely life! 


R. LANE will be difficult for the old-type politician 

to handle. It will be hard to “put the screws”’ on 

him. He has no common avenue of approach, such as 

the old boss was wont to travel. Mr. Lane belongs to 
the renaissance which the President represents. 

Mr. Lane thinks that there are jobs more interesting in 
life than the job of getting rich. To be elever enough to 
get lots of money, one must be stupid enough to want to 
devote one’s life to getting it. Mr. Lane has not that 
kind of cleverness. : He is keenly interested in his job 
of directing America’s inland destiny. The men who 
approach him with offers of money think they haven’t 
come up to his price. They don’t understand. He 
has a strange idea that a man born with a good type 
of brain owes a thing called Public Service, that he owes 
it for no reward beyond a living, for no other reason 
than that he is a human with a brain. 

And we, being Sons of Mary, ought to understand; but 
we don’t. 


And the Sons of Mary smile and are blessed; they know 
the angels are on their side. | 

They know in them is the Grace confessed, and for them are 
the Mercies multipliged. 

They sit at the feet and they hear the Word; they know how 
truly the Promise runs. 

They have cast their burden on the Lord, and the Lord, 
He lays it on Martha’s sons. 


HAY FEVER 


By STUART DAVIS 
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Lamar, Mulhall, and Christmas 


By ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


HE English are gathering at Bermuda and threat- 
fi: ening our control of the Panama Canal. Already 
those whose duty it is to perch upon watch towers, 
sniff battle in every breeze, and see “grim-visaged war”’ 
driving our fleets from the seas and foreigners seizing 
our choice possessions, have decided that in order to 
eounter-check Great Britain we should acquire the 
Danish West Indies as an additional base in the Carib- 
hean Sea. That would give us three additional islands 
in that part of the world as well as Porto Rico, Guan- 
tanamo, and the Canal. 

The proposed acquisition of the Danish West Indies, 
together with some of the statements by Martin M. Mul- 
hall and David Lamar before the lobby investigating 
committee, recalls one of the most remarkable fakirs that 
ever figured in Congressional literature. 

Captain W. Christmas Dircknick Homfeld flashed 
upon the horizon at the close of the last century, but his 
alleged exploits did not bring him into the brilliant lime- 
light until the beginning of the present century. His 
story, in comparison, makes the “ Wolf of Wall Street” 
and Colonel Mulhall mere “pikers” in the reals of 
Congressional romance and supposed activities. 


. (CAPTAIN CHRISTMAS,” as he called himself, came 
from Denmark in 1899. Landing in New York, he 
made acquaintances and connections that gave him an 
audience with President McKinley and conferences with 
Secretary Hay when he turned his attention to Wash- 
ington. He came to this country to sell the Danish West 
Indies to the United States. He had no credentials 
from the Danish government and was not introduced, 
but, on the other hand, was discredited by the Danish 
minister at Washington. Consequently little attention 
was paid to him by the United States officials. | 
Several years afterward the atmosphere of Washington 
became surcharged with rumors of a “report’’ made by 
Captain W. Christmas Dircknick Homfeld to the Danish 
government which disclosed a startling system of corrup- 
tion in Congress and among high officials. It was 
known among the newspaper men that there was such 
a “report,” for it was offered for sale; then attempts 
were made to give it away; in fact, every effort was made 
to secure its publication. Finally this “report” was 
taken by a few members of Congress, printed in the 
Congressional Record, and an investigation of the charges 
and allegations was ordered. 


AFTER an exhaustive inquiry a committee of the House 
of Representatives utterly discredited Christmas and 
entirely exonerated every man mentioned in the so-called 
“report.” When the committee presented its report, 
the brilliant Robert G. Cousins of Iowa made a speech 
about it, which is one of the few real gems that are 
embalmed in the Congressional Record. It was remark- 
able on account of its reference to all the fakirs of the 
ages, together with their operations. Speaking of the 
“report” that Christmas had made, and the long time 
it be oe kicked about the national capital, Mr. Cousins 
said: 
“It had been, dead a long while, the press refusing to 
handle it. By special request of its general agent, an 
autopsy was held upon it by that eminent and skilful 


surgeon, Dr. (Grosvenor, (General Charles H. Grosvenor © 


of Ohio, then a member of Congress), who expressed 
the opinion that no one could ever bite at it.” 

It was in a satirical vein that Cousins proceeded in 
his “roast” of those Democratic leaders who had caused 
the “report” to be printed in the Record, and also in 
commenting upon W. Christmas Dircknick Homfeld, 


who had written the marvelous tale of his exploits in 
the United States, and particularly in Washington. A 
bit of Mr. Cousins’ humor is displayed in the follow- 
ing comparison of various fakes and fakirs: 

“The tales of Baron Munchausen are reasonable 
compared to this. The stories of the crusaders and 
the necromancers and the alchemists and fortune-tellers 
and the magnetizers become dull reading. Jack the 
Giant Killer and the Fairies are outdone. All the magi- 
cians from Giber and Alfarabi down to Valentine Great- 
raks and Cagliostro are now in the shade. 


= HEN we contemplate what this strange person 

claims to have done with a dollar and seventy- 
five or eighty cents in cash, truly we may say that no 
one need abandon hope because of poverty. 

“Think of it! According to the story, this outcast 
from the Danish navy, landing in a strange country, not 
even deputized or authorized by his own government, 
at once commanded bankers, skilled interpreters, lawyers, 
capitalists, press associations, investors, intimate friends 
of men in power, representatives, senators, diplomats, 
premiers, presidents, claims to have received unlimited 
credit with which, in his own imagination and actual - 
penury, he bribed a great nation, wined and dijyed asso- 
ciates that were his dupes, traveled to and fro in elegant 
apartments, stopping at the best hotels, and peddling, 
meantime, the islands of the sea—dickering in little 
worlds. 

“Tt reminds one of that famous description of Talley- 

rand: ‘Like a spider in its web he allured and caught 
in succession heroes, thinkers, great men, conquerors, 
kings, princes, emperors—Bonaparte, Sieyés, Madame 
de Staél, Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, Alexander 
of Russia, William of Prussia, Francis of Austria, 
Louis XVI, Louis Philippe—all the gilded and glit- 
tering flies who buzzed through the history of forty 
years.’”” 
Mr. Cousins then went on with a history of the world’ 
famous fakirs from the dawn of the dark and distant 
ages to the present time, but he awarded the palm to 
Christmas because he operated upon such a small capital 
and pretended. to have done so much. “Considering,” 
said Mr. Cousins, “where he stood, and the difficulties 
under which he labored, Mr. W. Christmas Dircknick 
Homfeld appears to be about the most illustrious dealer 
in real estate of whom we have any record.”’. 


T has been more than ten years since Mr. Cousins 
made that famous speech, and during that time Mulhall 
has been operating: selling Congressmen he had never 
seen; bribing men he did not know; defeating legisla- 
tion; and performing other feats for which he was liber- 
ally paid. Later, Lamar transferred his activities from 
Wall Street to Washington, and by impersonati 1g leading 
men of the country arranged ententes between political 
parties and world-controlling financiers. | 
It is a real pity that Christmas can not meet Lamar 
and Mulhall in some sort of a reunion. They certainly 
could enjoy themselves if they have a sense of humor. 
Lamar and Mulhall would have it “on” Christmas to 
some extent, for they have caused consternation far.and 
wide; they have stampeded both houses of Congress 
and entertained the country with a midsummpr vaude- 
ville sketch that has rarely been equaled. Mulhall 
also had some facts upon which to base his claims, and 
only by his alleged “influence” does he approach the 
remarkable Dane. Christmas, however, could lay claim 
to still being the greatest fakir, pointing to the speech 
by Mr. Cousins as proof and indorsement. 
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MUNICIPAL BATHS 


By GLenn CoLemMan 


HARPER’S WEEKLY for September 13, 1913 | om 


About Bathing Suits 


WOMAN doctor affiliated with the 
Rush Medical College of Chicago was 
recently arrested for wearing what 
the police considered an inmrmodest bathing 
suit. Wewrote to her, asking her for the 
facts in the case. The following is her letter: 
Harper's WEEKLY, 
New York. 
To the Editor: 
When the Jacksun Park beach opened 
I asked the matron if she thought there 
would be any objection to my going in, in 
bloomers. She replied that she did not 
think so. After I went in a few times, 
the manager of the beach saw me and 
sent word through the -matron that I 
should wear a skirt. As I did so, I found 
it difficult to swim and I felt the under- 
tow dragging me into the lake. So I 
spoke to the matron again and asked her 
again, if she thought it would be all right 


‘for me to wear the skirt from the dressing 


rooms to the water, then leave it at the 
water’s edge and go in and swim in the 
bloomers and put on the skirt again on 
coming out of the water. She thought 
again that it would be all right. There 
were no rules of any kind in the dressing 
rooms or on the beach, and none were 
given to her. I tried it once or twice and 
nothing was said. 

On July 2, as- I left my skirt at the 
water's edge and started to swim, the life 
guard grufly commanded me to come out 
of the water and put on my skirt. I re- 
plied that I did not have to do that, but 
that I would put it on coming out of the 
water. He then said “If you have not 
decency enough to wear a skirt, get out 
of the water.” I replied that he had no 
authority. He then rowed his boat to 
the shore and returned with a politeman, 
who commanded me in the same gruff 
manner to get out of the water and put on 
my skirt. I replied again that I would do 
so coming out of the water. He returned 
to the shore and when I was nearing the 
dressing rooms he placed me under ar- 
rest. . 1 asked him if he would give mea 
chance to put on my street clothes and he 
did. He then took me in a patrol auto- 
mobile to the Hyde Park Police Station 
and booked me on the charge of disorder- 
ly conduct. Friends bailed me out and 
the case was tried the following day before 


N empty bottle lay up bottom in the grass. At- 
tracted by some sugar on its mouth, a Bee and a 

Fly crawled along inside and became imprisoned. 
“As a reasoning and rational Insect,” 
“I know that the way to Freedom is always toward 


the Light.” 


And it buzzed consistently about in the end of 


solid glass. 


Judge Gemmell. The Court held: first, 
that’a person could not be held for violat- 
ing rules which did not exist in writing: 
second, he agreed with me perfectly that 
my suit, made of heavy wool material, 
consisting of bloomers, canvas shoes, and 
stockings, was far more decent than those 
worn by men, who are half naked. He 
said that he saw them put on their trou- 
sers in automobiles in full view of numer- 
ous passers-by, Jackson Park beach be- 
ing a very popular promenade in the 
bathing season. 

The Court suggested that I take up 
with the good women of Chicago the ques- 
tion of men bathers wearing more clothes 
than they had on at the present. Will 
add that the suits given out on the beach 
to the men leave the arms, neck, sides 
and leg below the groin bare. They are 
allowed to parade on the beach and visit 
with young girls. The park police do 
not interfere with them. My plea was 
that I was a graduate of two colleges, 
have practised medicine in Chicago fif- 


teen years, that I have served on the fac- 


ulty of Rush Medical College, affiliated 
with the University of Chicago, that I 
have contributed original articles to the 
Medical Literature, that I was the recip- 
ient of scholarly honors, and that I was 
in good standing both professionally and 
socially, that my suit was perfectly proper 
and modest, that my arrest was an in- 
justice and a discrimination. Soon after 
the trial a placard was placed in the 
women's dressing rooms reading as fol- 
lows: 


1. Women bathers should be supplied with skirts. 


2. The manager of the beach has the right to request 
people to stay away from the beach. 


I intend to circulate a public petition 
to the City Council requesting them to 
pass an ordinance requiring both men and 
women to wear a bathing suit covering 
them sufficiently to make them present- 
able, and that would at the same time not 
interfere with freedom and safety iri 
swimming. I think with you that con- 
ventional dress of women is in the way of 
their advancement and efficiency. Dress 
reform for women should be a part and 
parcel of their enfranchisement. 

Yours very respectfully, 
M. Lapova. 


THE FEMINIST FLY 
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August 18, 1913. 
To tue Epitror or WEEKLY. 
My dear Sir: 

As requested in your letter of the 12th 
inst., it gives me pleasure to enclose you 
the following local newspaper account 
of the incident of the appearance of the 
slit skirt in this city, as called to official 
attention. 

The newspaper expresses my views 
none too emphatically. To me, there is 
nothing suggestive about the slit skirt, 
and I fail to find a discriminatory dis- 
tinction between the street or the stage: 
or the bathing resort against the street. 
If the slit skirt is shocking to the alleged 
moralist and the prude, the bathing suit, 
or the costume of the chorus girl, should 
be more so. 

Most respectfully, 
W. H. Cote, 
M ayor. 


The Fly fussed around with seeming aimlessness. 
“Foolish Creature!”’ said the Bee. 
too, follow the only course of true logic, and go to 


“Why don’t you, 


The Fly did not answer, for just then it found the 


mouth of the bottle, and flew out into the open. 


“Life, it seems, is larger than Logic, 


it ruminated, 


as it went along rejoicing. 
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Physical Freedom for Women 


HE two most conspicuous character- 

istics of the last century were its 

unexampled material welfare and 

its startling revelations in the field of sci- 

ence. In invention) and discovery and 

the useful arts it stands unrivaled as an 

era of progress. It was an age of practical 

achievement rather than of speculation, 
faith, or dreams. 

Along with these two main threads of 
development, however, we may observe 
a third, less obvious but not less signifi- 
cant—a decided spiritual awakening, a 
striving of the racial heart and conscience, 
not only in regard to social conduct, but 
in respect to the more profound problems 
of existence and well being. 

If there is indeed a “stream of ten- 
dency, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness,” a. stream of soul-seeking 
beyond self-seeking, without doubt that 
stream is making itself unmistakably felt 
in our generation. | 


[X this vast struggle that our race 
seems to be making toward a fuller and 
more symmetrical realization of its ideal 
life, the part played by woman must be 
incalculable. It is préeminently her con- 
cern. She has been from time out of 
mind the treasurer of all the spiritual 
wealth of the race, and now that this 
wealth is in demand, it is to her we must 
come for our supply, and for our help in 
adjusting that supply; to our needs. In 
capacity as the great preserver and guard- 
ian of -the mysterious of life, she has 
gathered untold stores of spiritual experi- 
ence. 

If her life, until recently, has been 
restricted to the cradle and the hearth, 
with little opportunity for cultivating 
that detachment arid impersonality of 
nature which has led men to their victori- 
ous ventures in civilization, she has thus 
been enabled, even forced, to brood upon 
the secrets of her own heart and to discern 
the pressing need of the day and hour. 

So it happens that woman’s genius is 
not only deeper, more mystical, more im- 
passioned and religious than man’s, but it 
is at the same time more actual, more 
sentient, and less irrelevant. She has 
learned to keep close to the life of the 
senses and to the life of the soul, while she 
-was obliged to let the life of reason go by 
unfulfilled. If she has little interest in 
abstract problems and principles, if she 
acts from impulse and judges from intui- 
tion, if she loves aspiration and ignores 
logic, it is because the long and inexorable 
economy of evolution- has imposed these 
tendencies upon her being. If her genius 
is comparatively sterile in the realm of 
thought and invention, in the realm 
of feeling, sensibility, and adjustment it 
is usually fertile and supreme. 

Since all these interests in the deeper 
life of humanity are thus the peculiar care 
of women, and are only dimly appreciated 
by then, and since it is certain that the 
whole life of man must remain unhappy 
and distraught if these interests are over- 
looked, there can be nothing of more vital 
importance in our advance toward racial 
‘ perfection than the liberation and perfec- 
tion of woman and woman’s helpfulness; 
and nothing more natural. 


HEOLOGY of a certain extreme type 
used toregard woman as the source, or 
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By BLISS CARMAN 


at least the channel, of all evil. It would 
have been less absurd and nearer the truth 
to regard her as the source of all good. For, 
while she is seemingly less scrupulous than 
man, she is apt to be more conscientious, 
more persevering after the best, more 
intolerant of fundamental wrong, more 
fully conscious of the life and require- 
ments of the soul, which really cares little 
for achievement and only asks to be made 
happy. She may frequently exhibit a 
startling disregard of codes and apparent 
reasons and conventions, but against the 
profounder laws of essential morality and 
goodfess she seldom rebels. 

The liberation of woman, therefore, 
would seem to be an essential factor in the 
ultimate liberation of humanity from the 
coil of evil and disaster that so terribly en- 
virons life. Without her ideality, her 
knowledge of immortal things, her in- 
stinct for the best, we should be forever 
involved in the maze of our own dreams, 
disasters, and reforms. Without her in- 
tense practicality and her genius of adap- 
tation, we should find our conquest of the 
resources of nature of little avail, after 


all, in perfecting our earthly paradise. 


Woman is not by nature a rebel or re- 
former. She knows a better way. She 
is.a born pragmatist, and lives to make 
the profound desires of the human heart 
come true. 


HILE the religious and intellectual 
liberty of woman has long been 
assured, her social, political, and economic 
independence is still in debate. In other 
words, her spirit and mind are free, while in 
the circumstantial sphere she is still not 
fully emancipated. Whatever we may 
think on this subject, whether we hold the 
economic and political restriction to be 
part of a wise racial economy or only a 
survival of arbitrary oppression, there is 
yet another direction in which the actual 
liberation of women is gradually taking 
place, which can be only beneficial, and to 
which there can be no opposition save the 
inertia of custom. That is the physical 
and personal freeing of women’s bodies 
from the slavery of hampering dress and 
restricted activity. 

The superstition of woman’s physical 
helplessness, growing out of her actual 
incapacity in some respects and at certain 
times, has been long enough cultivated by 
women as a means of advantage and 
encouraged by men as an evidence of 
superiority. Under this old régime, the 
more impossible her prescribed dress 
made physical exertion, the better. Her 
very dependence won her favors, and 
her idleness marked the wealth and 
magnanimity of herlord. ~ 
‘ss is only the unpleasant side of the 

question, which reformers like to 
dwell upon, and we must not forget the 
great spiritual good woman has been 
able to bestow on the world even through 
her enforced exemption and leisure. It 
is a point. that she herself is apt to lose 
sight of in her race for freedom. But the 
fact remains that the fashions of wom- 
en’s clothing of the past few centuries 
are unsuited to modern conditions, un- 
worthy of modern woman, and are being 
finely superseded. 

Women of culture and independence, 
who care for beauty and efficiency rather 


than conformity to unquestioned usage, 
are discarding the extremes of old- 
time restrictive costume in favor of more 
rational, more humane, and lovely fash- 
ions. Shoes, gowns, coats, and hats for 
women were never more comfortable than 
they are or may be now. The day of 
the small waist and the pinched foot is 
passing. 

The women one sees everywhere are 


more free and graceful, more natural and | 
gyacious, and therefore more magical and | 


enchanting, than ever. Their walk and 
carriage are mobile, more ideal, natural, 
and seraphic with the sorcery of fine 


motion; their eyes are steadier, their | 


voices more happy and level, as they 
go about the world untortured and un- 
distraught. 


Women’s participation in outdoor life | 


and in active recreations and occupations 
tends in the same direction of personal 
freedom and fulfilment. When once the 
pleasure and power of free physical effort 
are experienced, and the supreme beauty 
of free motion is realized, restrictions of 
clothing become intolerable. 


Ia the wonderful art Of life, whatever is | 


merely arbitrary and artificial must give 
place to what is more sane, inspired, help- 
ful, and lovely. Corsets are for cripples, 
and clogs for slaves; but emancipated 
men and women must have the freedom 
of unspoiled nature in order fully to 
evince and radiate the spirit and intelli- 
gence that inhabit them; else are we 
nothing but puppets and mummies, un- 
faire uncomfortable, and debased. For 
nothing is so brutal as pain. Nothing— 
neither hardship, nor sorrow, nor failure, 
ncrill fortune—can so quickly thwart and 
deform the soul and poison the mind as 
bodily torture. 


T only remains for all women to de- 
mand and take this freedom, as the 
wisest are doing. It is a fundamental 
and influential liberty in which woman 
has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. She must assume her right to a 
free body in order adequately to express 
her freedom of thought and feeling. 
One often wonders that economic .and 
political equality should be so violently 
contended for by worhen who would not 
abandon the fetters of unnatural dress 
for a queen’s sovereignty. 

The strangest thing about the im- 
pressive parades in the agitation for 
equal suffrage is not the fact that so many 
women should have the enthusiasm to 
walk in them, but that so few of them 
should walk convincingly. The spectacle 
of ten thousand advanced women volun- 
tarily walking in the antiquated fetters 
of a by-goMe age is a strange argument 
for their readiness to serve the cause of 
human freedom. 

The whole question of personal or 
physical emancipation for women on 
equal terms with men would seem to be 
logically prior to their social and political 
equality; and failure to make use of the 
one would seem fundamentally to delay 
the realization of the other. Certainly, 
so far as the good of the race goes and the 
immediate happiness of all concerned. 
freedom to move and breathe and live a 
normally comfortable, kindly, and beau- 
tiful. bodily life is of first vital impor- 
tange. 
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Poems About Christ 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


I Saw Him, Crucified 


SAW Him pouring molten brass into the mold for the engineer’s brake-valve. 
In the superheated air of the foundry I saw tiny flakes of poison floating. 
Upon His white face I saw written grim waiting death. 


The things of which He thought were far distant; He saw not the grim death; | - 
Nameless and alien, He obeyed all day without understanding; 
Faithfully, without philosophy, He poured the molten brass. 


. . « The train jolting stopped, obeying the hand of the engineer. 
Under the car I heard the air-brakes hissing! 
I walked to the great chasm at the end of the track. 


I was glad I was saved, with the rest! 
And then I remembered Him with the grim waiting death upon His face— 
For me pouring the molten brass in the poisoned air of the foundry. 


They Told Me About One J udas 


‘THEY told me about one Judas— 
How he betrayed his Friend for a handful of dirty money.. 
They warned me against the harlot— 
That daily she peddles her kisses, without love, for food and shelter. 
They accused before me the common thief— i | 
That he takes that to which he has no lawful title. A = . 


I looked upon him who warned me of the thief; 

His wealth was the house of the widow and the fatherless; yea, and of the harlot also; 

His children fattened upon the toil of their brothers and upon the shame of their sisters. 

I considered her whose scornful finger pointed out the harlot; 

She herself sole: her body without love for, lo, a lifetime of food and shelter. 

And as for him who cendemned my brother Judas, 

With his lips he worshiped somewhat he called Christ, but with his daily life he worshiped 

Money. | 

I looked upon, them all—who condemned the thief, the soiled and trampled sister, the. 
wretched anged Iscariot— 

E¥ery one bar vering daily for hire a mockery of loving service; 

One day kissing the face of the Master and six days’ spitting where they kissed! 

I looked upon’ myself; 

I peerec loathing into the dark places of my own soul. 


I, shamed, st@od silent before my fellow thief, my sister harlot— \ 
Yea, and before my brother hypocrite alsp! 
For I heard One saying, a great way off: | ‘ 

“Neither do I condemn thee. . . 

Let him without sin cast the first stone . . . : 

Verily, the publican and the harlot shall enter before you!” 
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Theory 
of the 


Dance 


AM not one of those who ery out 
| against the immorality of the new 

dances. Morality is a matter for 
the spirit, and therefore, if the thoughts 
of the dancers be moral, what matters 
it how they dance together? My indict- 
ment of modern ball-room dancing is 
rather on the grounds of its utter absurd- 
ity and inconsistency. 

Almost all the dances known to history 
may be said to fall into one of six general 
classes which represent in a general way 
the moods of the dancers themselves. 
The first class contains the dances ex- 
pressing joy and unconfined gaiety; to 
the second belong the languorous dances 
connoting a luxurious contentment; the 
third includes all the formal dances de- 
manding a courtly grace, dignity, and 
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minute attention to detail; the dances 
of the fourth class are those that express 
amorous passion; the fifth is composed 
of pantomimic and directly imitative or 
narrative dances; while the last class 
contains all the varieties of acrobatic 
and gymnastic dances. The old waltz, 
for example, is a type of the languorous 
dance, and has always been popular in 
Southern and semi-tropical countries. 
The minuet, the Virginia reel, and the 
cotillion, in their best forms, belong to the 
courtly, formal class of dances. The 
bacchanal and the Apache dances are of 
the passionate variety. 

But how are we to classify the modern 
rag-time dances? A moment’s thought 


Pavlova 


will convince even the most superficial 
observer that they are all of the same 
class—the class which expresses uncon- 
fined joy. When a descriptive dancer 
wishes to indicate the abstract quality 
of joyousness, she does it by employing 
some form. of the skip or hop. The 
modern dances are all skipping dances. 
Rag-time is essentially a skipping, light- 
hearted, trivial rhythm. It is almost 
impossible to dance to its music in a 
languorous or a passionate or even a 
courtly and dignified fashion. It abso- 
lutely demands the skipping dance of 
pure joy. 

I object to the complete concentration 
of one trivial style to the exclusion of all 
others, just as I would object if a nation 
devoted itself exclusively to musical 
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“When a descriptive dancer wishes to indicate the abstract quality of joyousness, she does it by 


employing some form of the skip or hop” 
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“Let the dance of joy be purely and simply what it pretends to be, and let the other moods of human 


nature have their place ” 


comedy in its theaters, or to humorous 
dialect stories in its fiction, or to cartoons 
and caricatures in the field of pictorial 
art. Such meaningless snobbery and 
dogmatic specialization can not be other 
than harmful. | 

In the second place, I ébject to the 
misinterpretation and the misunderstand- 
ing of the real significance of 'the skipping 
dance. The element of sex should have 
no part in it. The dance of joy can be 
performed by a single dancer as well as 
by a pair, and there is no reason whatever 
for bodily contact or the suggestion of 
an embrace. If the dancer$ wish to skip 
about in pairs or in larger) groups, they 
can do so hand in hand. Any contact 
more intimate than this is not only un- 
necessary but completely’ at variance 
with the spirit of the dance. It intro- 
duces an appeal to sex which is both ir- 
relevant and inconsistent. If dancers 
wish to indulge their amorous sensibili- 
ties, they should do so through dances 
of the bacchanal or Apachp type, whose 
significance is at least frarik and undis- 
guised. But if we are to limit ourselves 
to the skipping dances of jcy, let them 
also be consistent and sincete: 

In truth, I have no fear for the perma- 
nent welfare of the old dances. The 


furious blaze of rag-time will burn itself 
out in a few years, and a revival of the 
graceful, dignified dances of the past will 
follow. Even now those who dance the 
rag-time dances sincerely. and spon- 
taneously are interested chiefly in learn- 
ing new steps and new figures and 
thus satisfying the competitive instinct 
and the desire to excel in any line of 
accomplishment. In a modern ball- 
room it is easy to pick out at a glance 
those who dance for love of the game and 
those who are chiefly concerned with the 
appeal to sex. The former are constantly 
searching for more complicated and 
intricate evolutions, while the latter seem 
to desire no variety if only the embrace 
be close and constant. 

The highest form of any art is that 
which succeeds in giving concrete expres- 
sion to. the abstract. It is an ideal sel- 
dom realized. The Greeks are said to 
have accomplished the task through the 
medium of music, and in modern times 
Beethoven seems to have been equally 
successful. In sculpture, also, the Greeks 
approached more nearly to the definite 
expression of the abstract than any gen- 
iuses of later times. Futurists and Post- 
impressionists are making the attempt in 
the field of painting, but with little suc- 


cess thus far. In literature Walt Whit- 
man alone has adequately expressed the 
abstract, and he has done so at a sacrifice 
of all the traditions of form. 

The art of dancing also has for its ideal 
the definite expression of abstract ideas. 
And since it is aided by sound, color, 
form, and motion, all working in unison, 
its opportunities for realization are al- 
most unlimited. The perfect dancer will 
be the one who can, without assistance 
of pantomime, costume, or program, 
unerringly and infallibly create in the 
minds of an audience the distinct impres- 
sion of an abstraction. How can this 
ideal be realized if we insist upon making 
an impossible mixture of all the essen- 
tials of the art, if we confuse gaiety 
with sex instinct or formal grace with 
acrobatic dexterity? Let the dance of 
joy be purely and simply what it 
pretends to be, and let the other moods 
of human nature have their place 
also, in order that, through variety 
and comparison, there may be con- 
stant development and 4ncreasing clear- 
ness of understanding, resulting event- 
ually in a general comprehension and 
expression of the abstract, which is the 
highest possible form of the dance, as it 
is of all art. 
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CROUCHED IN THEIR CELLS, WITH FACES WHITE, 


THEY WAIT THE ISSUE OF THE FIGHT. 


SHAPEN LIKE MEN, THEIR EYES BETRAY 
THEIR KINSHIP TO THAT BEAST OF PREY, 
SYMBOL OF MURDER, GREED, AND SHAME, 


WHICH WE, THE PEOPLE, FOR THE FAME 
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’S FATE. 
OLIVER HERFORD. 


PROUD CITY AND RAIR SPATE, 


SANDED TO EXTERMINATE. | 
SHOULD WE LEAVE OR HIDE OR HAIR 


‘ 


1AT FOUL BEAST, LET US BEWARE; | 
CROUCHING IN THEIR CELLS, THEY WAIT, 


PE LIVES HANG ON THE TIGER 
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R. Norris Williams 


HEN we encounter genius in 

\ V sport, criticism is disarmed, 

and while it would be possible 
to find faults in the play of Maurice E. 
McLoughlin, he has done so much for 
American tennis that we hesitate to 
speak of him save in praise. Whether 
his type of game should be copied by the 
average player is another question. \Mc- 
Loughlin has proved that he is a supreme 
tournament player. Equipped with an 
unusual physique and a natural grace that 
make him an idol on the courts, he has 
worked his way to the top by driving his 
opponents off the court. For the aver- 
age man the better model is’ perhaps R. 
Norris Williams, who, in spite of his defeat 
by McLoughlin, plays sound tennis and 
tennis that will improve as he grows older. 

There are times, of course, when older 
and more experienced men, like John C. 
Parke and Anthony F. Wilding, will take 
the measure of the American champion; 
but I doubt if the McLoughlin of the 
All-Comers—his form better than when he 
played for the Davis Cup—can be beaten 
by any man. not playing the same type 
of game. It is true that Wilding refused 
to be driven off the court by McLough- 
lin’s “‘cannon-ball”’ service, and that the 
New Zealander displayed the better gen- 
eralship, but I think that had he faced the 
_ American whirlwind at Newport he would 
have found himself in difficulties. It has 
been said, and with justice, that the cham- 
pion is sometimes shaky on ground 
strokes, and that, temperamentally, al- 
most every stroke is designed to be a 
‘“*winner”’; but the burden of proof is the 
score, and McLoughlin holds the record 
of having been the first champion to play 
through. 

He proved that the thing could be 
done, and in the course of the demon- 
stration he met some good men, notably 
Clothier, one of the coolest court gener- 
als the game has produced in this country. 
When a man like Clothier admits bewil- 
derment in the face of the fastest play 
seen on an American court in recent 
yee, the rare pace of the champion be- 
comes apparent. McLoughlin, like some 


of his predecessors, has dropped away 
from his supreme pace at times, but at 
Newport he proved that it could be sus- 
tained throughout an entire tournament, 
and that—for his purposes at least—his 
type of game has ** made good.” 


Current 


Athletics 


By HERBERT REED 
(“Right Wing”) 


The California game—a type that 
has all but revolutionized tennis—may 
be dangerous for the average man to 
take up under conditions different from 
those on the Pacific Coast, and it begins 
to look as if in this country there would 
be two schools in future, and both good. 
Men like Clothier and Wallace Johnson 
are examples of one school, the Cali- 
fornians of another. The proof of the 
pudding, after all, is in the taste thereof, 
and if the type of play indulged in by the 
far Westerners smacks well to them they 
should be encouraged in sustaining its 
development. If, on the other hand, 
men like Williams and Clothier find their 
type of play suited to their own physique 
and temperament, it is well for them to 
keep up its development. 

All of which means that the younger 
men will copy one style or another to a 
large extent, and the more frequent the 
clashes are between the two styles, the 
better for the game. This applies to 
tournament tennis rather than to tennis 
just for fun, which most of us who love 
the outdoors play. Probably, if we are 
to learn of the big men in the game, it 
would be better to make our idol a com- 
posite, learning from McLoughlin as 
much about pace as our physiques will 
let us utilize, from Wilding court gener- 
alship, from H. S. Mahony one of the 
prettiest and most effective back-hand 
styles ever seen on any court, and from 
young Williams or his tutors that cour- 
ageous “sticktoitiveness”’ that has made 
his play so absorbingly interesting. 


i a way, Williams is more valuable as 
an example to theaverage man than the 
champion, for he has perhaps played 
more tennis for sheer fun than any of the 
other men of high rank on the courts. A 
strange combination, Williams—a young 
man who delays the splendid attack of 
which he is capable until in difficulties. 
Doubtless continued participation in 
tournaments will cure that fault, but I 
like to feel that, after all, it is a fault of 
good sportsmanship. The point is that 
every move Williams makes is sound, and 
that he is a joy for the amateur of aver- 
age ability to watch. In England he ac- 
complished the task for which he was 
sent, and his defeat in this country is 
merely a personal disappointment. 

The fact that McLoughlin and Wil- 
liams came through to the final at New- 
port is the best possible proof that the 
Davis Cup team was properly chosen. 
While Hackett proved of value in the 
doubles, I think most followers of tennis 
would like to see McLoughlin and Wil- 
liams get together as a team. I think the 
two types of play would fit well, just as 
would the two temperaments. 


RTUNATE indeed is this country in 

the possession of such a flight of young 
experts and so many experienced men to 
keep them busy. Fortunate, too, in 
the inventiveness of every member of the 
top string. It is better for the future of 
American tennis that every now and then 
a player turns up who can tease the top- 
liners, as Touchard teased Williams in 
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Maurice E. McLoughlin 


their match, than that our players should 
unexpectedly strike something new’ when 
they meet foreigners. Therein lies the 
health of the game—the constant build- 
ing up, the constant search for something 
new indulged in by Americans, by Aus- 
tralasians, and by Irish players, who 
seem to have made far more progress 
than the Englishmen. 

English tennis seems to have dropped 
intoarut. There is age, experience, and 
court generalship back of it, but no de- 
velopment of pace, no all-round progress. 
And there are not so many younger play- 
ers of promise in sight as there are in this 
country. The Australasians, the French, 
and the Germans are far more promising 
than the English. They have had the 
good sense to learn from English tennis 
all that made it. worth while in the past. 
and have gone ahead on their own account. 
They will be more formidable another 
year, and will continue to menace Amer- 
ican supreniacy “as long as they remain in 
the ranks of progressive sportsmen. 

This is the day in sport of men rather 
than of systems. It is easy to lay down 
laws for the playing of any game, and, as 
in other sports, it is probable that in ten- 
nis the average player will have to adopt 
a system and stick to it, but the men who 
reach the top will play their own game - 
to suit their own temperament and 
physique. 

It has been a wonderful year on the 
courts, the appearance of William M. 
Johnston, of Strachan and Griffin, the 
keen play at Longwood, at Bay Ridge. 
and at Southampton, serving to sustain 
the interest of the great mass of players, 
and serving also to prove that skill in 
the game is not a matter of sectionalism. 


NO: just at this time, when the suc- 
cessful American players have proved 
to be imitators, comes word that possibly 
the other nations will get together and 
so alter the rules as to destroy the ter- 
rific service that has had so much to do 
with the success of American play. I 
doubt if the French players, who also use 
the severe service, would enjoy having’ 
that feature of the game crippled; but, 
should the plan go through, the inventive 
American player would find a way to get 
over a troublesome first ball, even with. 
both feet on the ground. 
What is needed principally is an agree- 
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-ment on the foot-fault rule, which is often 

violated in spirit, if not technically. The 
men who judge the service in the big 
tournaments do not seem to be in accord 
on the subject, which leads to much hard 
fecling from time to ‘time. If the Amer- 
ican players are conimitting’ foot faults 
regularly, they probably will find a way 
to avoid it, if only they can get a final 
judgment on this important point. As 
the game is handled now it Jacks consis- 
tency in the work of the officials, and more 
than one player has ignored a decision, 
and out of sheer sportsmanship played a 
hall out of court or into the net, as did 
Williams at Newport, in order that his 
opponent might not suffer. 


|= salient feature of the game played 
by the tournament top-liners in 
this Country is, of course, the rush for the 
net —command of the court—and Mc- 
Loughlin has carried it to such a point 
that he seems well into the court by the 
time the ball leaves his racket. There is 
in his stroke what in baseball parlance is 
called “whip,” and when one faces him 
at his best neither the chop-stroke game 
nor the driving game will stop him. The 
real test of the game of pace—when the 
game of pace is at its best—and the game 
of chop strokes, came in the match be- 
tween McLoughlin and Wallace Johnson. 
In the first set McLoughlin scored 26 
points to 10 for his opponent, and he 
made only 8 errors against 18 for the 
chop-stroke expert.. The champion’s 
speed was in evidence, as it was in the 
match with Clothier, and the forcing 
tactics of the Californian simply ruined 
Johnson’s game. It was in the second 
set that Johnson made his best stand, but 
even here McLoughlin clung steadily to 
the lead through sheer tremendous pace. 
Johnson was simply forced into making 
errors, and these, far outnumbering his 
earned points, told the story. 

Williams proved a harder man _ to 
handle than Clothier or Johnson, and his 
steadiness cost McLoughlin the only set 
he lost in the entire tournament. Wil- 
liams had taken a leaf out of Wilding’s 
book, and played as often as possible the 
low strokes that the champion not in- 
frequently finds difficulty in handling; 
but, while he, too, had plenty of pace and 
a great deal of finesse, it was the cham- 
pion’s fighting spirit and speed that forced 
Williams into making returns into the net 
that carried him through. Yet Williams, 
through remarkable generalship, at times 
made the champion over-play his strong- 
est strokes, so that they went into the net 
or out of court. In the end, the sheer bril- 
liance of the Californian carried the day, 
giving him a well earned triumph, and 
leaving Williams a loser, with all the 
honors that go to a loser of his type. 


5S the record stands, the Californians 
have, for the second time, made a 
clean sweep of the championships. The 
far Westerners now fold the men’s sin- 
gles and doubles, the women’s singles 
and doubles, and the mixed doubles. 
The East has left only the interscholastic 
title, held by G. C. Caner of Philadelphia. 
There can be no doubt that the play 
of the members of the Davis Cup team 
has been improved by their experience 
abroad, and that the steadiness, too often 
absent in the work ‘of American’ inter- 
nationalists, will be a feature of play in 
the future in this country. 


[* is interesting, in the light of the 
standard set by the present-day stars. 
to consider the work of some of the old- 
timers like Wrenn, Whitman, Larned, and 
the Englishman Dr. Eaves. It would be 
worth while to leatn how Whitman’s 
game at its best would work out against 
McLoughlin and Williams, how long 
Wrenn’s sound game of years ago at its 
best would meet the modern pace, how 
the remarkable “gets” of Dr. Eaves would 
serve as a defense against rare speed. 
Larned, when he was at the height of his 
career, had flashes of blinding speed, and, 
while perhaps not achieving the gait of 


the present-day apostles of speed, could 


bewilder an opponent much as McLough- 
lin does to-day. Indeed, Larned has 


probably had more effect on the work of, 
the present champion than any other! 


player; the Californian’s generalship fre- 
quently resembling that of the older mas- 
ter of the courts. 

Wrenn’s game, on the other hand, had 
that steadiness and reliability at impor- 
tant moments that marks the true cham- 
pion. His defeat of Dr. Eaves in the 
All-Comers years ago was a fair sample, 
and was accomplished more as the result 
of courage than of brilliant tennis. 

In England the bulk of the tennis 
world still swears by the Dohertys, the 
men who were always at ease on the 
court, and to whom the fact that their 
opponents were leading apparently oc- 
casioned little concern. They were not 
players given to making remarkable 
“gets,” and there were many occasions 
when they refused to go after balls that 
the average player would consider reason- 
ably playable. Theirs was the path of 
least resistance, letting their opponents 
make errors and putting faith in supreme 
steadiness and stamina: It-is a pity 
that their type of game could not be 
tested again against McLoughlin or 
against Williams. 


NE of the great encouragers of pace 
has been the hard court, whether the 
sand or covered court of France, the as- 
phalt of the Pacific Coast, or the clay 


with which the every-day player is fa- 
miliar. The upkeep of the turf court is 
at once so difficult and so expensive as 
practically to bar it save for tournament 
use, and as a result most players learn 
the game on the hard courts, finding 
turf only when in tournaments, and in- 
deed there are many who prefer the clay 
court all the time. 

Now, in picking up the game, as most 
players do, on a hard court, they are 
practically coaxed into a fast pace. for 
they find that chop-strokes and, indeed, 
the whole “soft”’ game, save as it is used 
for placement, hardly pays. The re- 
sult has been that when men who have 
been brought up on ward courts finally 
get upon turf they have the tendency to 
maintain the pace that they have found 
so useful under what, to them, are nor- 
mal conditions. This is the reason, I 
think, why even the best of the Amer- 
ican players are sometimes at fault in 
their ground strokes, and why the Eng- 
lishmen in the past have been strong in 
this particular. 

In the Davis Cup tie against the Aus- 
tralians at the West Side Club, it was 
plain that all the Americans preferred the 
overhead game, and did their best work 
with it, while the visitors made the most 
of the ground strokes and did a deal of 
driving from the base line, getting the 
ball at the feet of the Americans as often 
as possible. In handling this type of 
play both McLoughlin and Williams were 
frequently at fault, and had not the 
courts been so well drained and other- 
wise cared for they might have found 
themselves in serious difficulties. 

The tendency of any player who has 
begun with the hard court game is to 
keep his pace when he strikes turf, and 
this tendency has cropped out among 
both the Americans and the French. 
The latter, playing on covered courts. 
overdid it for a time, but have settled 
down considerably since, but not too 
much to spoil the initiative and individ- 
uality that marks their game. 

The Frenchmen, like the. Californians, 
are fair examples of what sheer enthu- 
siasm can accomplish in a short period. 
The former wisely took up professional 
coaching at an early stage, and made the 
most of it. In France, as in this country, 
it was the young men who put speed into 
the game and went out for the winning 
points. On covered courts their play 
sometimes went to the point of reckless- 
ness, and they were slow to “get the 
hang” of. turf, as is the case with most 
men who have begun their game on hard 
courts. In the long run, however, I be- 
lieve that play on hard courts is the best 
schooling for the tournament player, and 
certainly the best for the man who plays 
merely for the sport of it. 


the Rose the Record said, 

“T shall live when you are dead.” 
“Think you, then,” the Rose replied. 
“Fame can laugh at Love denied?” 


The Rose and the Record 


Scarcely had the words been.said, 
Rose and Record both were dead. 
Scattered dust, forgotten token 
Of a Heart, a Record broken. 


MEREDITH BLAKE. 
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Since Groh was turned over to the Reds by 
McGraw, he has boosted his batting 
average with a vengeance 


CCORDING to John J. McGraw, 
A leader of the Giants, the securing 
of one prize performer a year is all 
that he ever hopes for, because there is a 
positive dearth of high-class timber in the 
minor leagues, while the colleges are pro- 
ducing fast fielders but weak batsmen. 
Scouts representing the major league 
teams confess that the outlook is not a 
pleasant one. 

Personally, McGraw relies on the slow 
development of classy players under his 
system of training, figuring that this is the 
method which tells in the long run. That 
it is best seems indicated by the fact that 
Connie Mack,-the shrewd general of the 
Athletics, places his main reliance on the 
school idea, and his aim is to look years 
ahead. When emergency arises, McGraw 
and Mack are well equipped. 

Necessity has forced other managers 
to forgo such an excellent scheme, and on 
their teams diamonds in the rough have 
had a quicker opening to rise in popular- 
ity, without the unpleasantness—not 
always the ignominy—of warming the 
bench day after day. 

This year more players are coming and 
Boing than ever before. Constant changes 

in the line-up are being made, and the 

“fans” have plenty to gossip about. 
Perhaps before the curtain is rung down 
half a hundred other recruits will have 
been allowef to bask in the limelight. In 
the tail-end of every season there is a lot 
of experimenting with a view to “next 
year.” 


RANK CHANCE, better known as 
the Peerless Leader, has been work- 
ing with might and main with a view to 
giving New York a winner in the Ameri- 
can League in 1914. Early this year his 
batting order was rarely the same two 
days in succession, but the supporters of 
the Yankees, in spite of their disappoint- 
ment at the showing of the team, kept 
their hammers in the tool-chest, and 
awaited with interest Chance’s latest 
acquisitions. Even the most rabid Polo 
Grounds “rooter” felt that the former 
boss of the Cubs was doing the best he 
could do, and they accepted the situation 
more in the light of a novelty than a dis- 
grace. Chance holds that the average 
“fan” likes to see changes now and then, 
and he appears perfectly right in his 
conjecture. 
Two excellent teams could be selected 
from among the new regulars of 1913. 
The clubs would be mostly composed of 
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New Big 
League 
Regulars 


By ERIC HAROLD age 


players who have had trials before or been 
carried a year or so to absorb the full store 
of knowledge necessary for due expertness 
in thought and action. 

These aggregations might be made up 
something like this, with the odds decid- 
edly on the representatives of the older 
organization: 

Position 
First Base Johnston, Cleveland 
Second Base Baumann, Detroit 
Third Base Maisel, New York 
Maranville, Boston Shortsto Chapman, Cleveland 
Burns, New York Left Field Chap 'y Chicago 


Stengel, Brookly Center Field Leibo d, Cleveland 
Cravath, Phila elpBia Right Field Murphy, Phila. 


National League American League 
Myers, Boston 
Viox, Pittsburgh 
MacDonald, Boston 


‘ischer, ‘Brooklyn ‘atcher Schang, Phila. 

‘haling, Boston Catcher Schalk, C 
Demaree, New York Pitcher ling, Wash. 
McQuillen, Pittsburgh Pitcher Falkenburg, Cleve. 
Pierce, Chic Pitcher Shawkey, Phila. 
Mayer, Philadelphia Pitcher Dauss, Detroit 


Pitcher Weilman, St. Louis 


James, Boston 
Johnson, Cincinnati 


Pitcher 
Pitcher 


Russell, Chicago 
Leonard, Boston 


Dickson, Boston 
Rudolph, Boston 


OOK out for the Braves! Manager 
Stallings, who figures on the much- 
abused Bostons being pennant contenders 
in a year or two, certainly has something 
to back up his prophecy. More likely- 
looking youngsters have been gathered in 
than ever before in the history of the club. 
Knight is a particularly valuable ad- 
junct, for he can play first to perfection 
and can also play second. He has been in 
and out of the big leagues often. Peckin- 
paugh, who failed to break in as a regular 
with the Naps, has filled the gap in the 
Yankees’ short field. Fisher of the Su- 
perbas is an excellent all-round player, 
his specialty being timely hits. This 
shortstop and his team mate, Cutshaw, 
are among the best of all blundgeon- 
wielders with men on bases, and as such 
are rated as most deserving of favor. 
Whitted, the St. Louis infielder, shows 
promise and has been rewarded with con- 
stant work. Shafer, of the Giants, the 
star of the younger contingent, was really 
a regular in 1912, but has done his best 
work this season. 

Connolly, another Boston discovery, 
had a try-out with the Senators. He isa 
fair hitting outfielder with a propensity 
for triples. Against southpaws, however, 
he is a weakling, and Lord (once of Balti- 
more) is sent in to cover left. Cathers of 
the Cardinals pulls in many a budding 
homer. 

Groh, the fast little second baseman 
now with the Reds, was trained by Mc- 
Graw. The Giants regarded him as a 
sensational fielder but a negative quan- 
tity with the stick. When he was turned 
over to the Cincinnati team, however, 
Manager Tinker installed him as a regu- 
lar, and Groh proceeded to make good 
with a vengeance. His excellent batting 
has completely upset calculations. 

Mann, the new Boston middle gar- 
dener, who used to play with Groh in 
Buffalo, is a good batter,.but he has not 
been shining as a base-runner. Fred 


Smith, the?Boston infielder (still the 


Pitcher New York 


Copyright American Press Assn. 


The “second Wagner” is what the Pirates 
call Viox, who bangs away at the 
ball as if he bore it a grudge 


Braves!), is pronounced a coming star by 
Stallings. Dodge of the Reds is a much 
improved youngster. He used to draw 
pay from the Quaker Club. Dodge cov- 
ers third or short nicely. 

Phelan of the Cubs is giving Zimmer- 
man a contest for the third bag. He 
can’t bat as well as “Heinie,”’ of course. 
but he sticks in the game, not having 
Zimmerman’s proclivity for nagging the 
umpires. Early in the season Midkiff 
played gingery ball at the far corner for 
the Yankees, but he fell off in his hitting 
and went to the minors. He is now with 
the Orioles. 


te the National League roster, the inex- 

perienced stars are Myers, Whaling, 
Fischer, James, Johnson, and Mayer, 
while the débutants on the other side 
are Chappell, Leibold; Schang, Schalk, 
Boehling, Weilman, Shawkey, and Dauss. 

In the final analysis, it is fair to say that 
Boehling and Maranville have created 
the biggest stir in their respective circuits. 

Although he may be comparatively in- 
effective next year, Boehling, the south- 
paw “‘find”’ of the Senators, has the nat- 
ural ability to keep on with his excellent 
pitching. If he does keep up in 1914, the 
Senators look like real contenders for the 
pennant. Clarke Griffith, the “Old Fox” 
who is in charge of the Washington bri- 
gade, is coaching the youngster in all the 
tricks of the trade. Nick Altrock, the 
famous left-hander of other days, has 
spent much time drilling Boehling. Both 
teachers believe he will be a consistent 
performer in 1914. 

Maranvillé came from the New Eng- 
land League (now known as the Eastern 
Association), and proved a lightning 
fielder right from the start. He broke in 
for a few games last fall, but it was this 
spring that he aroused enthusiasm. He 
made impossible plays with apparent ease 
—and is still making them. The future 
Braves will to a large extent be built 
around this dazzling guardian of short, who 
covers acres of territory and throws like a 
rifleshot. When the Cardinals were beaten 
four straight games by the Bostons early 
this season, they said that Maranville’s 
amazing stunts were responsible for every 
defeat. Maranville heads the batting or- 
der because his slight build makes him a 
hard man topitch to. His hitting, slightly 
below the .250 mark, comes in streaks, 
but he draws frequent bases on balls. 

Myers, the latest discovery in the line 
of first sackers, is of fair ability as fielder 
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and batsman, but he is a wonderful base- 
runner. In the Northwestern League he 
stole everything in sight during 1912, and 
even the National League catchers have 
found it hard to prevent his pilfering. 
Proving a leader in the art of Shieving, his 
first season out in the big show is a boost 
for any one. 


ROBABLY the most valuable catcher 

brought into the National League 
this season is Fischer, the hard batting 
backstop of the Superbas, who handles 
himself well at all times. Fischer jumped 
from the metropolitan semi-professional 
ranks directly to fast company. Like 
Boehling, he owes his risé to a news- 
paper man, who gave the tip that led 
to a try-out. Fischer is only twenty 
vears old. He is frequently used as a 
pinch hitter. Whaling, the other new 
catcher, is a steady man, and was 
brought on chiefly to handle the speedy 
shoots of James. 

Mayer, Johnson, and James are the 
only new twirlers of promise as far as the 
National is concerned. The White Sox 
let Johnsgn, better known as “Chief’’ be- 
cause he is an Indian, go without giving 
him a chance other than on the training 
trip this spring. 

Among the premier batsmen developed 
during the season are MacDonald of the 
Braves and Stengel of the Superbas. 
MacDonald may finish the race in first 
place among the clubbing artists. When 
he was with the Reds, no one counted on 
him as a terrific clouter. MacDonald is a 
poor fielder, so Fred Smith and a scintil- 
lating star of other days, Arthur Devlin, 
cavort around the third sack for the Bos- 
tons now and then. 

Stengel arrived in swell society toward 
the close of last season. He got four 
clean hits and a base on balls out of. five 
trips to the plate in his first encounter, 
and did fairly well later on, but it was not 
until early this year that Stengel jumped 
to the fore in the way of making long 
smashes. After the middle of June he 
. fell off considerably, but his great work 
did more than anything else to make the 
Superbas the surprise of the league for 
quite along time. Their crash came just 
about the period when Stengel was forced 
out of activity by a sprained ankle. 
Stengel is a brilliant ground coverer, and 
runs the bases like a streak, sometimes to 
the degree of recklessness. 


UT the way Cravath has “come 

back” is furnishing the most excite- 
ment. Cravath has hit like a fiend in the 
minors in the past, only to fall down in his 
big league trials. This season he has come 
into his own with a vengeance. His bat- 
ting average for 1912 was .284, when he 
had no fixed outfield post. This year he 
is keeping up his American Association 
record for fence-busting. His string of 
homers, not to speak of doubles and 
triples, marks him as one of the worst 
punishers of the sphere in the National, 
and his team-mate, Sherwood Magee, is 
not far behind when it comes to long 
drives. 

Cravath is bound to finish the season 
with .330 or over. Of his hits, few will be 
infield taps beaten out by sprinting 
ability. 

Burns got his diploma from the Mc- 
Graw school in April. It meant the pass- 
ing of speedy “‘Josh’’ Devore as a member 
of the Giants. Burns was a power with 
the willow in the New York State League, 
but McGraw kept him on the: bench two 
seasons before ‘trusting him as a regular. 
The New York’s guiding genius speaks of 


Burns as the ideal player in build and 
movement. The young outfielder runs 
the bases with excellent judgment, ,and 
can be counted on for runs when ty are 
needed. It is worth while to watch him 
take the “hook slide” originated by Mc- 
Graw. Burns was the first National 
Leaguer to make one hundred safeties 
this year. 


HE “second Wagner” is what the 
Pirates call Viox, a stocky, aggres- 
sive individual who stands up to the plate 
just like the famous Hans and bangs 
away at the ball as ifhe bore it a grudge. 
He did a little infielding last year when 
Wagner was not arotind, but this season 
his pummeling earned him the second sack 
job over McCarthy and Butler, two others 
rated as dangerous hitters. 

Two really great catchers joined Ameri- 
can League teams in the persons of Schang 
of the Athletics and Schalk of the White 
Sox. Schang was the best backstop in 
the International—then the Eastern— 
last year. The two proved worthy of all 
the praise critics poured on them right 
from the start of their big league careers. 

Johnston, who has been doing yeoman 
service at first base for the Naps, is an 
excellent base-runner. His batting is a 
desirable asset. Olson, the third base- 
man, also displayed ability as initial corner 
picket, too. Williams, the Texas star 
whom Chance brought on, may be a win- 
ner in 1914. 

Baumann has been with the Tigers be- 
fore. Manager Jennings sent a hurry call 
for him this year, when the team was go- 
ing bad. Baumann started this season 
as a member of the Providence tribe. 


pasate. the only new southpaw of 
skill in the Lynch organization, had 
a trial with the Giants, and then was sent 
to the Cubs. Johnny Evers, in turn, let 
him go to Scranton. Pierce was recalled 
after he had set up fine strike-out records 
in the “‘ bushes.” 

McQuillen, the ex-Quaker, was rele- 
gated to Columbus. because of his habits, 
but he has now reformed, and the Pitts- 
burghs have all sorts of confidence in him. 
McQuillen possesses some of the finest 
curves extant. 

Rudolph and Dickson were once on the 
Giants’ pay-roll. Rudolph is a “spitball”’ 
artist whom many big league teams were 
after. He was a steady winner in the 
International. 

“Cy” Falkenberg is the greatest sur- 
prise in the whirling line in'Ban Johnson’s 
circuit. It was generally figured that his 
days were over, but he has accomplished 
what the esteemed James Jeffries could 


not 


HICAGO “fans” are putting a lot of 
reliance in Russell, a portsider with a 
fine change of pace. He was used very 
frequently in the early part of the year, 
and the strain is showing on him, but the 
prevalent impression is that he will de- 
velop into a second Rucker. Engel, a 
native Washingtonian, is improving, de- 
spite a tendency to wildness. His 1912 
showing was poor, as he scored only one 
victory, but then he was not used much 
except as a finisher. 

Shawkey and Dauss are two newcomers 
with everything that a slab artist should 
have. Weilman, the giant Brown, is an- 
other who has the “stuff.” 

Keating and Leonard are in-and-out 
pitchers from whom extraordinary per- 
formances might be expected occasionally ; 
on the next timie out they are quite as 


likely to be batted out of the box. 


be no one else has proved it, Chance has 
inaugurated the policy of giving the 
young ambitious element a real trial— 
quite a new proceeding, according to those 
in a position to know. What has occurred 
this year is bound to be followed out in the 
future, and encouragement is being given 
to aspiring ball-tossers who may havé fig- 
ured that the gates were set against them. 

Not long ago Jacob Daubert was dis- 
cussing the hopes of young players for 
recognition in the big leagues. The cap- 
tain of the Superbas, whose title to the 
world’s honors as a first baseman can be 
disputed by only one man, Hal Chase, 
now of the White Sox, is as close a student 
of the baseball as Roosevelt is of politics, 
Bryan of the dove of peace, and Wilson of 
the tariff. | 

‘Let me tell you,” said Daubert, “that 
many a brilliant lad is sent back to the 
minors because he does not get even the 
slightest chance to make good. Scores of 
them have been deprived of an opportu- 
nity that ought in fairness to be given 
them. Perhaps there are no Jacksons or 
Speakers in the lot, but there are a score 
of born .300 hitters who were not able 
to display their wares.” 

“How do you account for this?”’ he was 
asked. 

“Well, the managers seem to forget they 
pay largesums of money to get some of the 
stars from the tank-towns,”” he responded. 
“They just keep them standing around 
until they get sick looking at them,and then 
shunt them off to other diggings. Big 
league managers for the most part have 
got it into their heads that a team of vet- 
erans can beat the youngsters every time. 

“Playing baseball,” Daubert contin- 
ued, “is different inspeedy company. Big 
crowds make it hard. It requires more 
than the ability to swing a bat, run bases, 
and stop ‘grounders.’ It is steadiness and 
nerve that count in the final test. You've 
read stories of young players in other 
years who showed up fine for two weeks 
or more and then they fell off. When the 
‘breaks’ went against them, they lost 
their confidence, and without confidence 
you can’t get anything in this world— 
certainly, if you haven't got it, you might 
as well give up the idea of playing ball in 
the National or American League. 

“*Steadiness comes only after experience, 
according to most people’s way of think- 
ing, but that does not always hold true. 

“‘Give the young fellow a chance, that’s 
my advice, although old-timers might not 
like it. It endangers their jobs, but it has 
got to be done in fairness to the recruits— 
and not only that, but the folks who buy 
grand-stand tickets are always glad to see 
the newcomer get a show. 

“They can’t understand why a man is 
brought on after screaming articles about 
his wonderful work, see him run after a 
few flies in practice, and then learn shortly 
afterward that he has been released to 
Last Hope in the Down and Out League.” 

Daubert speaks from bitter experience. 
A few years ago he was signed by the 
Clevelands. He stood around first base 
in practice for three weeks, with hardly 
a soul paying attention to him, and then 
was shunted to the American Association 
and later to the Southern League. When 
he came to pe ore however, he sup- 
planted the redoubtable “Tim” Jordan 
right away, and inside of six months he 
was regarded as-one of the greatest first 
basemen of all time. 

As chief lieutenant to Manager Dahlen 
of the Superbas, he sees to it that the 
youngsters have a chance, and if he ever 
becomes a boss himself, Chance will have 
nothing on him. 
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Political Snapshots 


A Discussion of American Beliefs 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


Illustration by William H. Walker 


The House of Representatives 


HE House of Representatives, as 

the name implies, was intended 

to represent the people. Whis- 
per, Mr. Voter, even Hamilton thought 
the people ought to have some representa- 
tion. With a property qualification for 
the suffrage, with Congress meeting 
thirteen months after election, and vetoes 
in the hands of the Senate, the President, 
and the Supreme Court, Aleck thought 
you voters could be allowed to have 
representatives to represent you. He was 
more generous than his successors. They 
abolished the property qualification for 
suffrage, but they have arranged the 
conduct of business in the House so as 
to neutralize Aleck’s indiscretion. 

“* You can fool all of the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all of the time, 
but you can not fool all of the people all of the 
time’’—unless they like it. 


ASHINGTON is called “the city 

of magnificent distances” because 
the Representatives are so far from home. 
The country looked so big in the days of 
primitive transportation that the Con- 
gressmen were given thirteen months to 
get to the Capitol. They do not begin 
to represent you, Mr. Voter, until their 
disinherited predecessors have had an- 
other session in which to represent Aleck 
(whose “‘dead hand” is more powerful 
than the mailed fist of Kaiser Wilhelm). 
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Thus stability (not to say petrifaction) 
is insured to our government. , 

Would you trade your yellow dog fo 
a dead lion, Mr. Voter? 


LTHOUGH the House is supposed 
to represent the people and _ the 
Senate the States, the unwillingness of 
any State to give up one of those repre- 
sentative Representatives was warrant 
for increasing the number of members 
of the House on the basis of the last cen- 
sus. There were already too many 
members for effective legislation, but 
State jealousy was supplemented by the 
increasing social prestige of the Capitol, 
and the 398 members of the House could 
join the 400 by this increase. The repre- 
sentation is supposed to be equal, but in 
fact the altruism of the Republican party 
gives the Democrats in the South an 
extra vote for each negro, thus continuing 
their noble assumption of the white man’s 
burden. 
Your “‘white hope” has been found at 
last, Mr. Voter. 


the “good old days’’ measures used 

to be debated in the House; but the 
architecture’ has been so ‘cunningly de- 
vised that only Bryan, Hobson, and other 
Chautauqua lecturers can be heard. The 
Representatives are thus driven to address 
their constituents through the Con- 
gressional Record. You can get, in this 
way, an excellent idea of the literary 
hobbies of the members’ secretaries, as 
the canned eloquence of the House of 


Representatives is embalmed in the fluid 
of general literature. With the franking 
privilege. .the American public enjoys 
the free distribution of the contents of 
expensive subscription library sets and 
encyclopedias. 

Mr. Voter, ask your Congressman for 
one of his sixty copies of the Congressional 
Record. It is cheaper than a five-foot 
book-shelf. 


~~ so many statesmen eager to 
save the country, there is an al- 
most unlimited grist of bills to be digested 
somehow. As they can not all be read. 
much less digested, the system of com- 
mittees has been invented for their 
predigestion. Mr. Bryce says: “A sys- 
tem better adapted to the purpose of the 
lobbyist could not be devised.”’ As 
long as you do not have a referendum, Mr. 
Voter, this is a good sifting process: 
but it sifts men as well as measures, an< 
only the elect come through the sieve. 
You will remember the methods of Mr. 
Cannon becoming so obnoxious that this 
autocratic power was intrusted to a 
committee. The Speaker is shorn of the 
power of a czar, and that power is trans- 
ferred to the floor leader. Mr. Under- 
wood now controls the secret Democratic 
caucus with a power that makes Cannon 
look like a toy pistol. There is no way 
by which a majority in Congress can 
compel a committee to report. 

Mr. Voter, watch the Democratic caucus. 
It is as reactionary and unreformed as the 
Massachusetts Senators. 
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Orators Who Have Influenced Me 


By T. P. O'CONNOR, M. P. 


MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


HERE could not be two men of more widely 
different views than Charles Stewart Parnell 
and Joseph Chamberlain. And yet there were 
many points of resemblance between them. Even in 
physique there was a likeness. Both were tall men, both 
slim, in each case the scabbard seemed too delicate for 
the flaming sword inside, masterful temper, burning 
passion, and vehement utterance. And both, above all, 
had the same almost unnatural pallor of complexion. 
In Parnell there was a certain muddy dullness in the 
pallor which led to the application to him frequently 
in Parliamentary descriptions of Carlyle’s famous 
“Sea-Green Incorruptible”’ with regard to Robespierre; 
whereas in the face of Chamberlain the pallor was as 
white as that of wax. Even in their manner of speech 
there were also great resemblances. The voice in both 
cases was icy cold, the delivery frigid and impassive. 
Each speaker seemed absolutely self-controlled, could 
look on the storm their words created quite unmoved and 
untouched by the tempest and tumult around them; 
_ they both seemed men of iron self-control. 

But here the resemblance came to an end. Parnell, 
except when he was deeply moved, always spoke with 
extreme hesitation; it seemed almost a painful effort for 
him to extract the words that were to express his ideas, 
and, as I have said, when it came to figures or documents 
he was hopelessly slatternly. Mr. Chamberlain, on the 
other hand, though he spoke slowly, never paused for 
a word. Cold, limpid, the stream moved onward with 
the regularity of running water. And though, in the 
end, Parnell did find the exact word that expressed his 
idea, it always showed effort. In the case of Mr. Cham- 
berlain the right word seemed to come by instinct, 
without the smallest effort. 
Chamberlain in his early days used to write out every 
word of his important speeches—especially those that 
he delivered in the country and when he was preaching 
an important new campaign; and the intimate of his 
who told me this added the characteristic little fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain wrote with a hard steel pen. 
Steel using steel was what the friend wished to suggest 
by this detail.’ 


(THERE was also the striking difference between the 
methods and temperaments of the two men, that the 
one was such a pattern of orderliness as the other was 
a flagrant example of the want of order. Never was 
there a man who gave to politics so much of the stern 
regularity of business life as Mr. Chamberlain. It was 
one of the many tragic things in his checkered career that 
he had first to acquire a large fortune before he felt him- 
self at liberty to devote himself to politics. His name has 
so long been familiar to the public as a great Parlia- 
mentary figure that few people of this generation re- 
member that he was forty years of age when first he took 
his seat in the House of Commons. He had, of course, 
a long and distinguished @greer in the municipal politics 
of Birmingham—and the Birmingham of to-day has 
enduring memorials of the large vision and the reckless 
courage with which he developed its resources, its poten- 
tialities, and its beauties. I have heard many Birming- 
ham people say, as they pointed to the splendid educa- 
tional equipments, the perfect drainage, and the splendid 
and even grandiose appearance of its chief streets, that 
it was only a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s extraordinary 
daring that would have been able to propose to a city 
the vast but fruitful expenditure that all these things 
involved. But still the fact remains that Mr. Chamber- 
lain was forty years of age before he got his chance of 
playing his big part on the greatest arena of Parliamen- 
tary work and glory that the world has ever known. 


é attention. 


I have heard that Mr. . 


But once he had become a member of Parliament 
Mr. Chamberlain gave to political work a concentration 
of thought and activity such as few men have ever be- 


stowed upon it. Unlike Mr. Gladstone, he did not dis- 
perse and vary his toil by essays in Homeric mythology 
or theological controversy; unlike Mr. Balfour, he found 
no attractiom&\in trying to render down to the first-root 
principles of philosophy, history and religion; unlike 
Mr. Bright, he had no passion for doing nothing—which 
Bright once declared to be the chief ambition of his life. 
Business, in which he has played so big a part, Mr. 
Chamberlain dismissed forever from his thoughts and 
activities; he became a politician to the exclusion of every 
other interest and occupation of life—unless, indeed, one 
except his devotion to his garden and his flowers. 


HERE was no detail too small for Mr. Chamberlain's 
He was as keen about seeing that the 
proper man was chosen for a councilorship in a ward of 
Birmingham, or that the right man should be found for 
secretaryship of a political committee, as about the 
larger organization of great imperial offices. He read 
and noted and pigeonholed every item in the day’s 
papers that could be of use in debate. I am told that 
even at his dinner-table almost the only questions ever 
mentioned and discussed were political topics. Add 
that he had a natural aptitude for orderliness stimulated 
by many years of the regularity of a great business, and 
you will see that Mr. Chamberlain brought to political 
life immense advantages over the small Irish country 
squire who found himself a politician suddenly, after 
a youth devoted to farming, to sport, and to cricket. 

I lay stress on these orderly qualities of Mr. Chamber- 
lain because they are an explanation of much of his 
marvelous powers as a debater. The House of Commons 
demands, more than any other place, the qualities of 
presence of mind, of promptitude of reply, and of the 
ready and harmonious arrangement of material. Great 
orators, of course, can lift it up to the empyrean by the 
expression of lofty thought in splendid language. That 
was how Bright produced his greatest effects—as in the 


-eelebrated passage, “The “Angel of Death is abroad 


throughout the land; if you but listen, you can hear the 
beating of his wings.” But that is oratory, not debating; 
and debating is more frequent and more important, in 
the daily life of the House of Commons, than oratory. 


R. BRIGHT was poor as a debater; Mr. Chamber- 

«"* lain was supreme. Standing bolt upright, except for 
a slight stoop forward, icy, self-controlled, Mr. Chamber- 
lain always came to a debate with a small bundle of notes. 
The notes were written out on small pieces of note-paper, 
and it could be seen that there wasn’t a sentence, there 
wasn’t a quotation, there wasn’t a figure, that did not 
take its allotted and proper place with as much sym- 
metry as the different parts that make up a great mosaic. 
You began to perceive all the great and all the orderly 
work that had preceded the speech. Did Mr. Chamber- 
lain want to expose the contradictions of his opponents, 
he read out a sentence from the speech of one, and then 
followed it by an extract from another which was in 
flagrant contrast. Did he want to exhibit to the ridicule 
of the House the absurdities or the extravagances of his 
opponents, he immediately read out in its proper place, 
from the notes in his hand, some passage of unconscious 
humor or roaring farce. And if he were interrupted or 
contradicted, quick as lightning came out. the retort or 
another quotation confirming those he had already read. 
Thus it was that Mr. Chamberlain was one of the most 
deadly debaters the House has ever known. Nobody 
could trip him up. He seemed as one clothed in steel, 
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whose armor no lance could penetrate. And the fine 
arrangement of the material was backed up by a perfect 
delivery. The voice was wonderful—without the richness 
of Bright’s, without the infinite variation of tone that 
made Gladstone’s voice like a scale in music, but clear, 
penetrating, reaching the very marrow of men’s bones. 
And though the voice was icy, even, and subdued, it had 
its moments also when a deeper note revealed the tem- 
pestuous and masterful soul beneath; it had its ground- 
swell, as had the voices of Bright and of Parnell, with the 
difference that in Bright it suggested the anger of the pro- 
phet and in Parnell the fierceness of the revolutionary, while 
in Chamberlain it gave the idea rather of the born fighter, 
that was determined neither to give nor to ask for quarter. 


Q)NE of the other great advantages that Mr. Cham- 
berlain brought into oratory was his perfect elocution. 
There is no quality of the speaker in which even trained 
members of the House of Commons show greater laxity 
than in elocution; they often bellow when they would 
be more effective by quietude. They rush the first half 
of a sentence with such speed that they are out of breath 
and inaudible when they get to the end. There never 
was once, in all-my experience of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speaking, when I could detect any such flaw in his or- 
derly and wonderfully delivered utterance. Mr. Cham- 
berlain reached this perfection of elocution, as he did so 
many other of his excellencies, by steady, hard, and 
regular work. I have heard that he took lessons in 
elocution; that he was very fond of amateur theatricals 
in the days of his youth. There is, I believe, a playlet 
to his. credit. But, however he reached this perfection 
of elocution, he did reach it. No actor on the stage ever 
managed his voice with such impeccable perfection. 
His extemporaneous speeches were often even better 
than those he had prepared with such’ elaborate care. 
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Then he sometimes let himself loose. Here, again, an- 
other of his characteristics added to his effectiveness. 
He was in politics what the French call archi-personal. 
Political debate was warfare and a duel, and he hit out 
with the mercilessness, but also with the deadly skill, of a 
great fencer. Sometimes he reminded one of one of those 
historic musketeers that figure in the romances of Dumas, 
and that had a thrust first for this assailant, then turned 


_ to the second and placed him out of action, and then was 


ready with his blade for the third and the fourth, and all 
that might come on. 

It was extraordinary to see the effect upon the 
House of one of those fierce bits of extemporaneous 
attack. Listless, tired, somnolent the House might be 
before Mr. Chamberlain got up; in a trice the whole 
atmosphere was transformed. You heard laughter, 
cheers, violent interruptions—in short, the storm of pas- 
sion pervaded a scene which a few moments before had al! 
the signs of a castle of indolence 'where nobody could care 
or could feel about anything except lazy acquiescence. It 
was like a beleaguered city surprised in the middle of 
night and sleep by an ambuscade, and rushing, shouting, 
shrieking, amid the clash of arms and the curses of the 
fighter with the sigh of the dying. Whether it was in 
winter or summer, or at the beginning of a great sitting 
when all were fresh, or at its close when all were exhausted, 
it was always the same. Mr. Chamberlain’s rise trans- 
formed the whole temper into cyclonic disturbance. 

Such, then, was the man as a speaker. His political 
career has been and will be forever the subject of fiercely 
contrasted estimates. His statesmanship will be given 
to posterity either as glorious inspiration or as shocking 
example, according to the political prepossessions of 
those who discuss him. But no opponent, however bitter, 
can ever depgive him of the glory of having been the most 
powerful debater of his time. 
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Brain Plays in Germany 


I entered the Deutsches Theater, 

the dramatic core of Germany, and 
to the outer world the work-shop of 
Max Rheinhardt, if not the foremost 
at least the most talked of producer on 
the Continent. 

I went to see Rheinhardt. I came 
away thinking chiefly of the audience, 
for the greatest feature of the great 
Deutsches Theater is in front of the foot- 
lights. 

Here the Tired Business Man, the 
crépe-hanger of the American theater, 
does not exist. There may be Tired 
Business Men in Berlin, but they are 
not to be found at the Deutsches, and 
without them the Deutsches is pushed 
to the designs on the wall-paper and the 
frescoes on the ceiling with an audience 
that is vibrant and concentrated. 

Fifteen hundred people nightly seat 
themselves to a man, put their teeth into 
a dramatic idea, and hold it for three 
hours and a half without letting go once to 
cough. 


I was with no small anticipation that 


OLSTOY’S “Living Corpse” is a se- 
vere test of any audience’s assimila- 

tive capacity. It lasts three hours and a 
half, with practically no comedy relief 
and with but few tense situations. It is 
just plain brain-building, characterizing, 
weaving, dissecting, always logical, al- 
ways analytical, but _pever sparkling. 

Prognostication is rarely scientific, 
but it is my opinion that at present there 
is no audience in New York that would 
not entomb “The Living Corpse” at 
its first performance. But “The Living 
Corpse” was devoured by the wide-eyed 
Germans as if it were a footlight dainty. 

And now comes the question as to 
responsibility. Does the Deutsches Thea- 
ter succeed with brain plays because it 
possesses an audience of brains, or does 
it attract ‘an audience of brains because 
it gives brain plays? I believe the latter 
isthe cause. I believe there is a Deutsche 
audience in New York and in every 
large American city, but it is not to be 
found in the theater. This audience sits 
at home in a comfortable chair, regaling 
itself with books in which there are 
brains, with music that came from brains, 
and with conversation that possesses 
at least a particle of brains. | 

This is the audience that must be got 
into the American theater. This is the 
audience for which the producer of the 
future must bait his trap. This is the 
audience for which at present there is 
no competition, despite the fact that it 
is financially, artistically, and perma- 
nently the most remunerative of all. 


HE Tired Business Man has had his 

day in America. Now comes the Piffle 
Tired Man, the man who has licked his 
business into willing submission, who 
locks it up every evening at five—and is 
hungering for something that he can drop 
into his unoccupied brain-layers for the 
night. 

So I came to pay tribute to Rhein- 
hardt, and I left burning incense to the 
audience. 

The acted performance resolved itself 
into one Alexander Moissi, a young Italian 
Jew, who gave one of the rarest perform- 
ances I have ever witnessed. His skill 
is so great that there is no flavor of the 
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histrionic. He seemed even to spurn 
make-up. His face is a sensitized plate 
where every emotion is recorded. His 
hands are barometers that express every 
passing change. His body molds and 
remolds into every attitude of lassitude 
and tension. His eyes telegraph every 
message that his mind records. He grips 
you and holds you, though never seeming 
to try. Twenty Mboissis scattered 
throughout the world would revolutionize 
the theater. This one Moissi will do 
much in that direction. If it were in my 
power, I would set every young actor in 
America before Moissi. If, after seeing 
him a few times, the young actor was not 
fired with a desire to explore his own 
brains, then I would petition the Powers 
that Bar to keep him forever from the 
theater. Here again the performance 
was a unit. Every number strove to 
insert his little block so evenly and so 
surely that the finished structure would 
be smooth. As at the Comédie Francaise, 
the individual has disappeared. The 
slogan of the Continental theater seems 
to be, “in unison there is perfection.” 
That slogan must come to America. 


S to Rheinhardt—the Tolstoy play 

did not give him his greatest oppor- 
tunity. 

He used his much heralded revolving 


stage. In killing waits it contributes 


much. He sets five scenes on a wheel, 
so that all the scenes are practically 
two-sided, with the corner of the room 
center. This similarity in architecture 
gave the scenes a sameness that was 
rather monotonous. He strove valiantly 
to break the monotony by carrying off his 
off-stage rooms with a detail that was 
most impressive. Frequently two, and 
at one time three, rooms were visible 
to the audience. 

The necessity of making” the settings 
small brought out a value that impressed 
me more than the quick changés. 

The smallness of the scenes brought 
them down into natural proportions that 
made them very lifelike. 

It is always somewhat disconcerting 
to see a room twice the usual size of the 
room it seeks to represent, while the 
furnishings, and necessarily the liying 
occupants, are of the usual size. Further 
than that, the compression of the scene 
resulted in an intimacy in the action that 
contributed greatly to its dramatic force. 

If nothing more, the revolving stage 
has developed_possibilities in the setting 
of scenes that makes it worth while. 

Its advantages and tefmptations were 
better revealed in his production of 
“Faust.” Here was an opportunity 
to show many massive settings without 
stage waits. To that extent it was a 
complete success. But Rheinhardt went 
beyond. Like a boy with a new toy, he 
wanted to see how often he could change 
settings, with the result that the play 
was frequently interrupted for the wheel- 
ing on of a new set that was not necessary 
to the action of the play. Though the 
pause was only momentary, it neces- 
sarily broke off the story, and at various 
points the accumulating dramatic interest 
was suspended. This is certainly op- 

‘ posed to the best effect of the play, and the 
revolving stage, originally designed to 
contribute unbroken action, degenerates 
into an interruption on its own account. 


T several points in the play scenes 
were presented wherein practically no 
progress of ‘the story occurred. The 
scenes in themselves were very striking, 
but a producer is scarcely wise in stopping 
a play just to show an audience pictures. 
This defeats all that the new foreign 
school has striven for. Instead of making 
thé scenery a contributing atmospheric 
background always subservient to the 
uninterrupted telling of the story, it 
projects the scenery in front of the story, 
and to that extent is just as damaging as 
the old realistic, over-cluttered settings. 
Sdéme of the settings were quite re- 
markable, showing a complete liberation 
from an old conventional stage picture. 
Rheinhardt’s disregard of the ingrained 
notions as to the inviolability of the sight- 
line was indicated in one setting, the 
horizontal opening of which was not over 
six feet. The scene went to the height 
of the gridirons, forming a narrow cafion 
of enormous height. Marguerite traced 
her way down the cafion to its base, 
which was at the front of the scene, and 
here knelt in prayer before a figure of 
Christ carved in the rock. Since the 
setting was so narrow, it was impossible 
for any action to take place, and it was 
used only for the prayer scene. While 
the view from the sides of the theater 
doubtless afforded very little, the only 
action that occurred was presented in full 
view of all. 

Psychologically the setting conveyed 
volutnes. There seemed nothing be- 
tween Marguerite and her God. The 
sense of her nearness to her Creator, 
with all the world excluded, was _ tre- 
mendous. With very little structure 
and almost no painting, it proved a pic- 
ture never. to be forgotten. It was a 
perfect example of scenic suggestion. 

Other very effective scenes were most 
striking, but so unnecessary that they 
were lost. In one instance a most 
unusual scene of the church exterior was 
shown and in its midst the curtain was 
lowered to show another exterior view of 
the same scene, and the action was then 
resumed. 


|= acted performiance of “ Faust” 
was a distinct disappointment after the 
glorious performance of Tolstoy's “*The 
Living Corpse”’ on the preceding night. 

Dr. Faust was a remnant of the old 


German school. He ranted and raved 


and “acted” to a degree that bordered 
on travesty. 

But the night was saved by Elsa Ecke- 
berg, a very young actress, who pre- 
sented a Marguerite that was an angel 
come to earth. Her smile, her sigh, her 
terror at the birth of passion, its fascina- 
tion darting out through her fears, were 
tremendous. 

Marguerite’s hysteria in the prison 
scene I have never seen equaled. Hyster- 
ical scenes are usually an injustice to the 
audience; but little Eckeberg has proved 
that they can be plaved, and for that 
I consider her something of a discovery. 
On the previous evening I had been 
convinced that there could be no such 
acting as Alexander Moissi’s; but this 
delicate little lady soared to Moissi’s 
heights. 

Fortunate Deutsches—God-blessed Ber- 
lin! To have a Rheinhardt, a Moissi, 
and an Eckeberg in the same theater. 
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“Much Ado About Nothing” 


By N. H. 


John Drew as Benedick—Laura Hope Crews as Beatrice— 
A discouraging article, bewailing various things 


group of young girls were rehears- 

ing a comedy of Shakespeare's. 
One of them reciting the famous lines 
ending “the course of true love never did 
run smooth,” was speaking these lines 
distinctly, but without passion, when 
she was stopped by the teacher managing 
the rehearsal, who stepped energetically 
toward the stage and exclaimed: “‘Gosh, 
gosh! I’m in love, and nothing goes 
right!”” The girl then read the lines ad- 
mirably, because she understood, and 
because the manager had understood. 

Last year “ Much Ado About Nothing” 
was given by Annie Russell's company in 
a way that made some of the lovers of 
that comedy love it even more, because 
the actors had not only skill and training,’ 
but also the opinion that the piece in 
which they wereacting was a good piece. 
Franz Reicher playtd Benedick as Wild- 
ing plays tennis, of as the infield of the 
Athletics plays baseball, as if it were an 
exercise in which he was naturally pro- 
ficient and in which he had a striking all- 
round training. That, to be sure, is 
more than we need ask for Shakespeare. 
One of the most satisfactory performances 
of the difficult réle of Juliet given in 
this country in many years was by an 
actress who lacked Shakespearean train- 
ing, and who could not even speak the 
meter of her lines correctly, but who felt 
herself in the character, lived .in the 
scenes, and threw her heart into what she 
said. 

Shakespeare probably does not mean 
much to a person who is pleased by hav- 
ing the newspapérs shriek at him with 
peculiar emphasis and tell him more about 
the latest rumor than about the essential 
performances of his government; a per- 
son who fits snugly into the scheme of 
spending his business life in making as 
much money as possible, and his hours of 
relaxation in hunting a sensation which 
he vainly imagines different from the sen- 
sation he had the day before. 

“Much Ado About Nothing” contains 
the most sparkling couple of lovers in 
literature, the greatest of all Malaprop 
comedy characters; many passages of 


[) eo the summer just passed, a 


dialogue unsurpassable after their kind;, 


and scenes that need only to be under- 
stood and let alone by the manager, and 
seen by unspoiled audiences, to be as 
popular to-day as they were three cen- 
turies ago, when Benedick and Beatrice 
and Dogberry ranked with Falstaff and 
Malvolio in the favor of those who saw 
Shakespeare’s plays just after they 
were written. If “Much Ado About 
Nothing” was not very popular on. the 
evening of September 1, it can safely be 
left to our readers whether the fault was 
in the comedy, or in the managers, the 
actors, or the audience. 


ME: DREW is a man of humor and 
ease. His histrionic skill is in the 
direction that might be thought especially 
to fit Benedick. The trouble seemed to 
be that he did not approach the part as 
if he believed enormously in the whole 
play and was one of a group of living per- 
sons having an extremely exciting and 
_ buoyant time with one another. It ap- 
parently seemed to him a little archaic, 


written at times in language rather queer, 
and presenting various characters lack- 
ing in novelty. 

Nobody ought to play Shakespeare 
who sympathizes with the rounder’s 
opinion of Hamlet, that it is “full of 
chestnuts.”” Nobody can play these un- 
approachable dramas properly who does 
not relish the task of speaking the mighty 
or scintillating lines as ,if their very 
fame were an advantage, a tempta- 
tion to the actor to put into them all the 
glory that has been seen in them by three 
centuries of cultivated men and women in 
many lands. “Nobody, in short, can play 
Shakespeare who does not find in him one 
of the most enriching and consoling gifts 
of our existence. 

Doubtless the fact that so many 
stars are to produce Shakespeare this 
year is a subject for rejoicing, because 
it betokens a healthy doubt in the public 
about whether it is getting all that the 
theater might give; but no one of these 
stars will win much glory unless he likes 
his play so much that he feels like boast- 
ing among his friends about what a won- 
derful drama it is, how full of good parts 
and stirring scenes and wonderful 
speeches. 

Once I went to the theater with a man 
who had neither read nor seen “Hamlet.” 
When the Prince came to those lines about 
“this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire,” my friend turned to me with per- 
fectly serious enthusiasm and exclaimed: 
“Isn't this play terribly well written?” 
He chanced to be ill informed on the sub- 
ject of the foremost dramatist, but he was 
the right material of which to make an 
audience. 

If Mr. Drew had happened to exist pro- 
fessionally in a different environment, his 
natural intelligence would have caused 
him to identify himself more confidently 
with Benedick. He would have let the 
part act itself more simply. He would 
have forbidden the stage-manager, who- 
ever that unfortunate may be, to give 
him speeches belonging to other actors, 
in the most absurdly incongruous manner, 
in order to get him extra curtains. He 
would not have permitted that superb 
scene in which Benedick is induced by 
Beatrice to challenge Claudio to be spoiled 
by lack of faith in the power of an ending 
absolutely dramatic, and the substitution 
for that powerful ending of such exclama- 
tions as: “Kill him! Kill him! Kill him 
dead!”” may kiss my hand! Oh, 
my dear friend, you may kiss my hand 
again!” 


p occasionally requires 
greatness in the actor, as in Lear, but 
usually all he asks is ability to work har- 
moniously with other actors, to speak the 
verse without choking, and to throw your- 
self into a part with intelligent enthu- 
siasm. Laura Hope Crews deserves a 
good deal for her performance of Beatrice, 
because she played it as if she liked it, 
and played it as if she found herself sym- 
pathetically a young woman full of joy, 
with a tendency to say smart things, but 
very honest, and capable of being very 
kind, and furnished with admirable lines 
in which to express these qualities, lines 
which, far from embarrassing her, seemed 


quite simply to meet the needs of what 
she wished to say. Beatrice is not an 
easy part. A girl who is born under a 
dancing star can be represented with ab- 
solute adequacy only by a very excep- 
tional temperament. The poet Camp- 
bell called her an odious woman, which she 
certainly is not. She does herself scant 
justice when she apologizes for one of her 
speeches by saying she was born “to 
speak all mirth and no matter.” Shake- 
speare was often careless. He took plots 
where he found them, as he did the plot of 
this play; but when his heart got into a 
character, as it did into Beatrice, and 
Benedick, and Dogberry, all of whom he 
invented, he always makes # profoundly 
human and justified from js own point 
of view. 

It was Coleridge who said that in an 
ordinary play characters are interesting 
because they are in the plot, whereas 
in Shakespeare the plot is interesting 
because of the characters who carry it 
out. Beatrice lives as a woman known 
intimately to all readers of the best in 
literature, disliked by some who do not 
fully understand her, loved by more. If 
Miss Crews played the part a little bit 
“down,” perhaps that was the rise 
course, as she may have been afraid of 
not quite reaching the almost unapproach- 
able gayety of the girl, and it was certainly 
the prudent course when playing with a 
lot of individual actors who had not been 
welded together. 


F all these actors had known their busi- 
ness as well as Mr. Frank Kemble 
Cooper, who played Don Pedro, and if 
there had bgen a manager who belonged 
to the same school as Mr. Cooper, this 
little article would have been written in 
a different key. Dogberry was unusual 
but satisfactory, and there were a number 
of actors who might be praised for various 
qualities, and who might have worked 
admirably into the whole effect had they 
been guided by the right hand, and had 
they faced an audience that cared for 
Shakespeare, instead of the typical Froh- 
man first-night audience, which was going 
through one of the most exquisitely pain- 
ful experiences ever inflicted upon a group 
of humans. 

Here are a few questions which may 
have in them a certain testing power: 

1. Do you think *“‘Much Ado About 
Nothing” is funnier than “Seven Days”’ 

r ‘““Baby Mine’? 

2. Do you think Dogberry is funnier 
than Joe Weber? 

3. Is the speech in which Benedick ex- 
presses his contempt for “‘these paper 
bullets of the brain” worth more from a 
literary point of view than the whole of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’? 

4. Does the mere stagecraft of many of 
the scenes affect you to the choking point? 

5. Do Benedick, Beatrice, and Dog- 
berry strike you as being as good acting 
parts as can be found in the range of 
drama? 

If not, whatever your other merits, 
you might profitably refrain from being 
an actor, critic, or manager in “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” and have fully as 
good reason for refraining from being a 
member of the audience. 
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AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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My Shadow 


HAVE a little shadow, that I can not quite make out— 
Sometimes I think he is my own, sometimes I am in doubt. 
We do not look the least alike, as any one can see; 
But underneath the surface we're as like as like can be. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to spout 

On how to down the Trusts and how to drive the grafters out. 
When he talks about the people’s rights he looms up grand and tall, 
But when the people talk to him he isn’t there at all. 


The way he tries to pose as a reformer isa shame; 

You wouldn’t need an X ray to see through his little game. 

If he’ll only can the statesmah stuff, and likewise “come across,” 
I'll make him Senator some day, as true as I’m the Boss. 


Looking Forward 


WHEN I grow up as big as pop 
I'll be a gunman or a cop. 

Gee! Won't it be a lot of fun 

Shooting at people with my gun! 


The Palmist 


BIRDIE tucked a yellow bill 

Just outside her window-sill: + 
Down at headquarters next day _ 
Birdie’s place was marked O. K. 


The District Leader 


(THE District Leader, big and gruff, dZ 
I love with all me sotih 

He helps me out, when times is tough, 
With good advice and coal. 


He shakes my mit, and calls me “Sport,” 
i Just like I was a toff; 
And when I’m pinched he tips the court 
The wink, and gets me off. 


He treats the missis most polite, 
And joins the kids at play. 

You bet he'll get my votes all right 
Upon Election Day. 


Singing 
()>F storage eggs,the grocer sings, 
And frozen Chanticleer. 
The butcher sings of joints and things, 
And steaks of yester-year. 


The children sing of fevers hot, 
Of colic and ptomaine. 

The Food Inspector in his yacht 
Is singing on the main. 
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BOOKS 


Preventive Medicine 


A book which makes accessible to the general reader the 


latest conclusions about the scientific control of disease 


strated microscopic parasites to be 

the specific causes of the infections; 
Koch and his co-workers based upon Pas- 
teur’s findings the science of preventive 
"medicine, which has since developed into 
perhaps the most essential and the most 
pervasively beneficent agency in civiliza- 
tion. Personal, domestic, school, com- 
munal hygiene, as we understand the 
terms to-day, are derived from it. In- 
fants no longer die through dispensa- 
tions of Providence, but by milk demon- 
strably laden with pathogenic bacteria. 
Only by reason of crass obduracy are 
many infections suffered. Preventive 
medicine is adequately equipped to 
cope with housing, sewage, filtration— 
well-nigh all problems of civic and rural 
sanitation. 


Pirated a generation ago demon- 


ICERO declared, many centuries ago, 

salus populi suprema lex; to-day 
preventive medicine can, if permitted, 
vouchsafe the public health. In ways 
most necessary to humankind is preven- 
tive medicine “making good.” Life- 
insurance Companies are preaching it to 
their clients on the sound business prin- 
ciple that the longer a policy-holder lives 
the more premiums he will pay. Vast 
tracts of hitherto pestilent land, impos- 
sible of human habitation, may now be 
made salubrious and capable of most 
profitable agriculture. 

Only Oriental fatalism stands in the 
way of banishing those. age-long infec- 
tions, cholera, the plague, and the mala- 
rias, from India, the world’s granary of 
those diseases; for the sure methods 
of preventing them are now established. 
Preventive medicine has made the tropics 
safely habitable for the Caucasian. 

It is true, absolutely beyond peradven- 
ture, that the Panama Canal could never 
have been built had not such men as 
Gorgas and his associates first rid the 
Zone of the malarias, typhoid fever, yel- 
low fever, and the infectious dysenteries. 
To-day Panama vies with Palm Beach 
as a health resort. 

Commercialism has wisely taken ad- 
vantage of preventive medicine for the 
elimination from great entrepdts of such 
diseases; Qusiness, because the thing has 
been found to pay, has succeeded often- 
,times where humanity has failed; wher- 
ever infections have impeded commerte 
they have been made to disappear. 


PREVENTIVE medicine has clearly 

demonstrated that such infections as 
tuberculosis (which now destroys every 
third or fourth adult life) can be removed 
from humanexperience. But, besides be- 
ing so dreadful a disease, it is perhaps the 
most potent influence for economic and 
social degeneration in civilization. It 


therefore needs only that the political 


_ Murrow J. Rosenav. Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
pow Tl Appleton and Company, New York and 


By JOHN B. HUBER, M.D. 


economist and the statesman shall ally 
themselves with the expert in preventive 
medicine for the Great White Plague to 
become but a ghastly and nevermore 
realized memory. And, indeed, publi- 
cists and statesmen—Disraeli, Goldwin 
Smith, Roosevelt, Taft, Hughes, Wilson 
—have been and are now coming to dis- 
cern in preventive medicine the pillar of 
fire lighting the way. 


A are realizing preventive medicine 
to have for its objects to curtail and 
if possible to obviate disease, to prolong 
life, and through improved conditions 
to make existence happier. Lecky ob- 
served: 

“The great work of sanitary reform 
has been perhaps the noblest legislative 
achievement of our age, and, if measured 
by the suffering it has diminished, has 
probably done more for the real happi- 
ness of mankind than all the many 
questions that make and unmake min- 
istries.”” 

And Dr. Eliot of Harvard has writ- 
ten: 

“Preventive medicine is capable in 
the future of doing away with poverty 
and misery, of remedying industrial dis- 
putes, and of contributing to the cause 
of international peace. It is capable of 
removing those causes of human misery, 
poverty and sorrow, which lead to in- 
ternal rebellion and disorder and, among 
nations, to war and strife. We are going 
to get, through preventive medicine, re- 
lief from frictions which arise out of im- 
migration, among the leading nations of 
the world.” 

One welcomes, then, with peculiar satis- 
faction the authoritative book of Profes- 
sor Rosenau, of Harvard, who has served 
in many an epidemic campaign, in many 
an investigation, at home, on the Conti- 
nent, and in the tropics. The work is 
well-nigh encyclopedic, since, besides 
Rosenau’s most valuable findings, matter 
widely scattered in literature and very 
difficult of access for many, is epitomized 
in it. One shall indeed find here scientific 
fundamentals. And, since preventive 
medicine has become a vital factor in 
sociology, Rosenau has duly considered 
the economic and social aspects of the 
communicable diseases. 

Since one can not suppress an infection 
without knowing its peculiar mode of 
transmission, these diseases are admirably 
grouped on that basis. Rosenau writes 
of preventive medicine relating to the 
person as Hygiene, that relating to one’s 
environment as Sanitation. All the im- 
portant methods used in public health 
laboratories are described. 


4 Vee question of the propriety of small- 
pox vaccination is clearly answered 
for those still in doubt. Precisely how the 
‘social diseases”’ are to be attacked re- 
mains debatable; but this much should 
be preached eternally—that the single 


standard for both sexes should prevail, 
and that male continence is altogether 
compatible with health. -One of the 
most dreadful things in existence, as 
tragic as the theme of a Sophoclean 
drama, is the blinding at birth, ever after- 
ward irretrievable, through venereal in- 
fection. Such disaster need never occur. 
for it is easily preventable in the first 
day of life. Rational celebrations are 
now obviating our erstwhile dreadful 
deaths from Independence Day lockjaw. 
Rosenau counsels well for vaccination 
against typhoid fever, the peculiarly 
American infection. 


VERY vital section is that on infan- 

tile paralysis, containing Rosenau’s 
notable discovery that the germ of this 
infection is transmitted by the common 
stable fly. 

Leprosy is transmitted with difficulty. 
states the author. It is questionable if, 
in the ordinary circumstances of life, it is 
transmissible at all; it certainly is not 
without close, prolonged, and intimate 
contact. In Norway, leprosaria are not 
insisted on; the lepers remain reasonably 
by themselves in their own homes, cheer- 
fully observing the mild restrictions 
placed on them by the government. 
Under such régime no new cases are de- 
veloping in Norway, while those in exist- 
ence are fast disappearing; and there is 
among those sensible people no leprapho- 
bia, nor any occasion for the ignoble fear 
that has been evinced against poor John 
Early, the alleged leper, who is now re- 
ported insane by reason of his persecu- 
tions, and whose case parallels those of 
Calas and of Dreyfus. 


OSENAU well defines eugenics as the 
science of being well born. Surely 
there is none more altruistic, since no one 
among us could, if we would, follow Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ advice to “* be careful in 
the selection of our ancestors.” (There 
may possibly be reversals of form in some 
such Gilbertian way as was indicated by 
Paracelsus, who held “it was not the 
fault of David, it was not the fault of 
Bath-sheba, it was the fault of Solomon.”’) 
Fortunate indeed is it that of the three 
modern fates, heredity, environment, and 
will, the latter two are at least as potent 
as the first, and oftentimes altogether 
adequately corrective of heredity’s mis- 
adventures. 


|= book contains important chapters: 

on Sewage and Garbage, by Professor 
Whipple of Harvard; on Vital Statistics, 
by Dr. Wilbur of the Bureau of the Census 
at Washington; and on the Prevention of 
Mental Diseases, by Dr. Salmon of the 
National Committee of Mental Hygiene. 
There are one hundred and fifty-seven 
illustrations. Abundant references are 
given. And there is an index which 
really indicates what one seeks to 
know. 
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The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Lemuel Obtaineth Some Class 


DEALER in second-hand automojunk 
Bought Lem’s ancient buzzer and took it away. 
“There’s nothin’ about it that ain’t to ‘the punk, 

’Cept the horn—that still goes. All the price I can pay 
Is twenty-five dollars’ —the man laughed his scorn— 
“Ten for the auto, fifteen for the horn.” 

When they towed the old derelict over the hill, 
Mrs. Bogg sighed: “‘Disappointin’! But still 
We’ve been and we've went and we’ ve tasted some life; 
Now we'll git a new hoss.” 
Lem regarded his wife 
With a maniac glare that disturbed her tranquillity, 
A gaze fairly flashing with automobility. 
“*Lookee here, Daisy, 
Have you gone crazy? 
D’ye reelly suppos¢é—has yer brain turned to moss?— 
That a man that’s smelt gas would return to a hgss?” 
Ma’s face was sad, 
But Katury’s was glad. 
“Will you get a new car, Pa? I love ’em like mad!” 
Pa answered not. 
_ His manner was sot 
As he strode to the track of the Boston and Maine 
And took a quick trip to the city by train. 


(CHOOSING a shop with a window display 
Of cars built like battleships, frowning 
and gray, 
Monster road-devils with brass bright 
and clean 
And engines as big as a thrashin’-machine, 
Lemuel gazed at the treasures 
With Pleasure’s 
Light in his eye. 
“Though it puts me a heap into debt, I'll 
Just bet I'll 
Beat Si!” 


H®* entered the store and explained, “I'll take that one”’— 
Pointing his thumb at a long, rakish, flat one. 
The salesman looked startled and said, “It’s some big. 
Now, here’s a twelve-horse-power, two-cylinder gig—”’ 
“‘Show that to your grandma,” sniffed Lem. “As for me, 
I’m a reg’lar speedometer, that’s what I be. 
I’m lookin’, by George (and I’m totally riled), 
For sixty-six horse-powers, and all of ’em wild.” 
The dealer, who needed no more explanation, 
Took out the big car for a short demonstration. 
Such big, brutal levers! 
Such pompous self-starters! 
As bright as new beavers 
And snappy as garters 
‘ The six mighty cylinders noiselessly tore 
The speed laws to forty-nine fractjons or more. 
And Lem, before lunch 
Having mastered in full 
The buttons to punch 
And the handles to pull, 


\ Illustrations by James Preston 


Paid cash for the marvel, and shot like a streak 
Along the new turnpike toward Butternut Creek. 


NEAR Hipplewhite’s store Mr. Constable Dimmit 
Arrested him twice for exceeding the limit, 
While men, hens, and babies, boys, horses, and dogs 
Barked, cackled, whistled, “Look comin’! It’s Boggs! 
Gosh, how he’s beatin’ it! 
Road? Say, he’s eatin’ it! 
If Death is around, say, he surely is cheatin’ it!”’ 
Landscapes and villages seemed to scoot by 
Faster than comets devouring the sky. 
Lem spurned the road in a manner sublime, 
Taking sharp corners one wheel at a time— 
When sudden, behold! 
What a thrill! 
Still and cold 
On Ogelvie’s Hill 
Stood the well-hated auto of Mr. Si Scagg. 
The latter as moisty and limp as a rag, 
Covered with smudges, disconsolate stood, 
Pounding a bolt in the bowels of the hood. 
Approaching him, Lem 
Sort o’ muttered, “‘Ahem!”’ 
Awful sarcastic, 


Semi-bombastic. 


S! snapped his teeth like a broken elastic. 
“Say, Mister Bogg,”’ and his tone was polite, 
“Will y’ give me a tow to the shop of Bill Wight? 
I’ve a bust in my feed.” 
“If it’s help that y’ need,” 
Quoth Lem, “I’m prepared for a Christian-like deed; 
But why—if I could 
Put the question so far— 
Don’t y’ git somethin’ good 
When ye’re buying’ a car?” 
Si flushed as bright as a pumpkin in fall 
As he banged down the hood. He had tasted the gall. 
“*See here, Mister Hot, 
I don’t know the make 
O’ that car that y’ got, 
But I bet it’s a fake. ° 
When I git this here auto tuned up in condition, 
I'll trim ye, front, backwards, or any position, 
For fun, money, marbles, or nothin,” said Si. 


EM< stroked his chin. There was blood in his eye. 
“Next Toosday week at the County Fair Meet 

Ther’s racin’—a chance to take down yer conceit. 
I'll race ye two miles round the Centerville track, 
No favors nor handicaps, right from the crack, 
For twenty-five cents to the side. Are y’ there?”’ 
“T’m with ye,” snapped Si, looking devil-may-care. 

“Now I'll give ye a tow,” 

Said Lem, with a low 
Sort of comical grin. Grunted Silas: “Not so! 
I’m sorry to say, though I’m tellin’ ye true, 
I'd ruther be towed by the divvil than you!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Finance 


Eliminating the Middleman 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


men has struck finance as well as 

other departments of human af- 
fairs. Just as, in dealing with food dis- 
tribution, there is the haziest of ideas as 
to precisely who the middleman is, so in 
finance there is no sharply crystallized 
proposal of reform, only a feeling, more 
or less backed up by facts, that the dis- 
tribution of securities to ultimate invest- 
ors has somehow been an unnecessarily 
expensive and indirect process. 

Possibly there is no room for such spec- 
tacular feats in eliminating the finance 
middleman as similar treatment of his 
fellow in food distribution has given rise 
to. Mayor Gaynor selling city bonds from 
a cart-tail seems highly improbable, even 
though Mayor Shank of the no mean city 
of Indianapolis did dispose of hams from 
the same vantage-point. Yet, the topic 
is one that finds its way almost daily into 
newspaper headlines. “‘Popular sale of 
city bonds” is becoming a familiar phrase, 
almost a slogan. A newspaper sold 
£993,400 of city bonds in Baltimore, de- 
partment stores have sold large amounts 
in other great cities, and in St. Paul that 
master builder, James J. Hill, has under- 
taken in his usual large manner a popu- 
lar sale of city securities wholly at his 
own risk. 

All these and many similar incidents 
are perhaps the more superficial and 
even passing phase of what is really an 
important movement. Ordinarily the 
solid and intelligent investor does not 
care especially how bonds and _ stocks 
reach him, provided only they are safe, 
return a reasonably large interest, and 
have not been the source of open and 
scandalously large profits to the broker, 
or dealer, or middleman who negotiated 
the purchase. 


fie craze for eliminating middle- 


OW the question of whether a large, 

established corporation or municipal- 
ity can do better with or without close reg- 
ular and more or less exclusive banking 
and underwriting connections is a deli- 
cate and technical one. The reader will 
have to pe referred to text-books on cor- 
poration finance, business organization, 
and trust development, which are now 
coming forth in such a flood for consump- 
tion in our scores of new schools of com- 
merce and business administration. Ab- 
stractly, this is a question for the econo- 
mists to debate. Business and financial 
experience does not afford an easy an- 
swer to the bald question. 

A careful analysis of all the attempts to 
sell corporation or public securities on a 
large scale by popular subscription in this 
country would probably show a heavy 
percentage of failure. There are numer- 
ous good reasons why the bankers’ ser- 
vices are of value. Underwriters take 
great risks in guaranteeing a sale of se- 
curities at agreed rates before their mar- 
ket vaiue is known. They provide cash 
in larger amounts, more quickly, and at 
more certainly stated intervals than would 
be the case if popular sales were resorted to. 
In fact underwriting bankers often lose, 
and the question of whether in any given 
instance they are paid too much depends 
for an answer upon so many delicate 
factors that an answer is never simple. 
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Get Your Canadian Home 
From the Canadian Pacific 


4 WE will make you a long-time loan 


7 


i eet -_ —you will have 20 years to pay for 
= 
ome the land and repay the loan—you can move 
—=- on the land at once—and your Canadian 
farm will make you independent. 


20 Years to Pay 


Rich Canadian land for from $14 to $30 

acre. You pay only one-twentieth 

Maher * “~=. down—balance in 19 equal anndval pay- 

es ¢ ments. Long before your final payment 

comes due your farm will have paid for itself over and over. Thig advertisement is 
directed only to farmers or to men who will occupy and improve the land. 


We Lend You $2000 


for erecting your buildings, fencing, sinking wel! and breaking. You have twenty years in which 
to repay this loan. You pay only the banking interest of 6 per cent. 


Advance of Live Stock on Loan Basis 


The Company, in case of approved land purchaser who is in a position and has the knowledge 
to take care of his stock, will advance cattle, sheep and hogs up to the value of $1,000 on a loan 
basis, so as to enable the settler to get started from the first on the right basis of mixed farming. 
If you do not want to wait until you can complete your own buildings and cultivate your farm, 
select one of our Ready-Made farms—developed by C. P. R. Agricultural Experts—with buildings 
complete, land cultivated and in crop, and pay for it in 20 years. We give the valuable assistance 
of great demonstration farms—tfree. 


This Great Offer Based on Good Land 


Ask for our handsome illustrated books on Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—mention 
the one you wish. Alsomaps. Write today. 


G. J. THORNTON, Colonization Agent 


Canadian Pacific Railway DsPeciment 


FOR SALE—Town lots in all growing towns—Ask for information 
concerning openings 


DON’T MISS 


Owen Johnson’s Great Serial 


THE SALAMANDER 


Now running in McClure’s 


October number on sale September 15th 


HAS STOOD 
THE TEST 
OF AGES 
ND IS STILL 
HE FINEST 
ORDIAL EXTANT 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents 
for United States. 
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